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the result of the Conference at Buckingham 

Palace will be known; and if it has failed, all the 
oracles will at least have the satisfaction of having been 
right. They will say, doubtless, that they knew from 
the beginning that breakdown was inevitable. But 
we do not believe it was inevitable. The fate of Tyrone, 
considering that Catholics and Protestants are dis- 
tributed in approximately equal numbers (though with 
a slight preponderance of the former) all over the county, 
admittedly presents a very difficult problem. Which- 
ever side obtains the area there are solid grounds for 
supposing that the other side will want to fight. But, 
all the same, we cannot help thinking that if something 
like half were excluded and the other half included, the 
leaders on either side would not find it impossible to 
prevent, if they chose, any really serious disturbance. 
If the discovery of a peaceful solution were the only 
object of every member of the Conference, we may be 
sure it would be found : these things are not so impossible 
as they can be made to look. Unfortunately we have 
reason to suppose that the motives of one or two of the 
negotiators are at the best mixed. The four Ministerial 
representatives naturally desire a peaceful settlement 
if they can possibly arrange one. And Sir Edward 
Carson, we imagine, would do most things to avoid 
having to mobilise his volunteers. But Mr. Bonar Law 
has other interests, and if he thinks that by prolonging 


[ is probable that by the time these words are read 





the deadlock he may secure office and defeat the Par- 
liament Act, it is hard to believe that he will trouble 
himself very much about what happens in Ulster, We 
hope this view does him an injustice, but it is certain 
that nothing short of the King’s command would have 
ever brought him into the Conference room at all. 


* * * 


The “ clean cut ” demanded by Unionists might, if it 
were granted, postpone the evil day for a time, but it 
would undoubtedly create intense bitterness among 
Home Rulers, and give the National Volunteer move- 
ment a more aggressive aspect than it has hitherto 
worn. Toa great extent the argument of the expediency 
of exclusion lost its force when the Home Rule party 
decided to imitate the methods of the Covenanters. 
There is no doubt that, whatever happens, the 
Nationalists will seriously address themselves now to 
the question of arms and the problem of military 
organisation. The Provisional Committee, augmented 
by Mr. Redmond’s nominees, has appointed a Standing 
Committee on which the “ Separatist,” or physical 
force, element is supreme. Colonel Moore will act as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Force, and he has an able 
lieutenant in Colonel Cotter, late of the Royal Engineers ; 
but the weakness of the movement still lies in a lack of 
officers. Arms continue to reach the Nationalists, 


though only in small quantities ; and the best of them 
will be circulated among the Roman Catholics of Ulster, 
the older patterns being removed to the south and west. 
This programme will be unaffected whatever may be 
the result of the Conference at Buckingham Palace. 
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We offer the following as an example of the art of 
presenting political news as at present practised by the 
greatest newspaper in the world : 


The Pall Mall Gazetie, July 22nd. 


As they (Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Redmond) walked across the 
forecourt the crowd near the 
Victoria Memorial recognised 
them and the Irish leaders were 
enthusiastically cheered. The 
crowd followed them across 
Victoria Gardens and into Bird- 
cage Walk continuing their demon- 
stration. . .. As Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Dillon walked... .down 
Birdcage Walk ....they were 
the recipients of a remarkable 
demonstration by members of the 


The Times, July 23rd. 

As they (Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Redmond) walked across the 
forecourt to the south gate a 
large section of the crowd ran to 
meet them and followed them 
across Victoria Gardens and Bird- 
cage Walk. As the Nationalist 
leaders passed Wellington Bar- 
racks attended by this motley 
throng they were greeted with good- 
natured applause by the Guards- 
men off duty, a large number of 
whom were on the parade ground 
and at the barracks windows. 


Irish Guards. Large numbers of 
the regiment were on the parade 
ground and at the windows of 
the barracks, and as soon as the 
Nationalist leaders were recog- 
nised they were loudly cheered. 


The italics, of course, are ours. 
* * * 


The smooth progress of the Finance Bill has been 
materially assisted this week by the concentration of 
attention on Irish and constitutional affairs. To that 
extent Mr. Lloyd George may be congratulated, but on 
the whole he has been most unfortunate this year with his 
Budget. We do not refer to the fact that he has been 
obliged to drop temporarily the whole of his undoubtedly 
popular proposals for the relief of local rates, but to the 
general reception of his financial scheme. As we pointed 
out when it was first introduced, this year’s Budget 
proposed as great an increase in the direct taxation of 
wealth as did its famous predecessor of five years ago. 
Since its introduction the proposed new rate of income 
tax has been reduced by 1d., but in spite of that change 
the proposals remain far and away the most “ pre- 
datory ’’ example of public finance that we have ever 
had, with the single exception of 1909. Yet by the 
simple expedient of refraining from denouncing it or 
even seriously criticising it, except on points of detail, 
the Opposition has practically prevented the Chancellor 
from reaping the credit which he presumably expected 
and which was certainly his due. No doubt, if there 
should be an early General Election, the Budget will 
count for something, but not for nearly as much as it 
would have counted if Liberal enthusiasm had been 
roused as only Tory opposition can rouse it. 


* * * 


We commented last week on certain notable omissions 
from the Report of the Scottish Liberal Land Committee, 
especially the failure to appreciate the fundamental 
importance of the wages question or to make any definite 
recommendation thereon. The explanation is suggested 
in a letter which we print this week in our Correspondence 
columns from an official of the Scottish Farm Servants’ 
Union. It is certainly remarkable, to say the least, 


that in a document which purports to be a complete 
survey of the problems connected with life and labour 
upon the land there should be no mention whatever of 
an organisation of labourers which has nearly 150 
branches, covering almost every county in Scotland, 


—— 


with a total membership of approximately 12,000. As 
our correspondent points out, the omission cannot be 
ascribed to ignorance on the part of the Committee, since 
the letters and printed documents of the Union are 
quoted in the Report—without acknowledgment. Some 
explanation is certainly called for from the chairman of 
the Committee. Failing that, it appears to us that 
the Report forfeits all claim to be treated as an honest 
and open-minded examination of the facts, and must be 
regarded as a mere party pamphlet whose aim is rather to 
apologise for the past policy of Liberalism than to dis. 
cover the real solution of the problems it professes to 
study. 
* * * 

The outlook in the building trade is still uncertain, 
Mr. Willett succeeded some days ago in persuading a 
meeting of non-federated London masters—how repre- 
sentative a meeting is not clear—to agree to lock out 
their trade unionist employees on August Ist if the 
dispute between the federated masters and their work- 
people is not settled. The stone masons, crane-drivers 
and wood-working machinists in the London area (who 
do not, taken together, appear to represent more than 
about two thousand of the men who are idle owing to 
the dispute) have now actually come to terms with the 
federated masters and are in part, at any rate, back at 
work. The federated provincial masters are engaged in 
taking their ballot on the question of a national lock-out. 
It is reported that meetings at Manchester, Bolton, and 
York have decided by large majorities in favour of such 
a course. The bulk of the men engaged in the London 
dispute still protest by means of meetings and manifestos 
that they will not pledge themselves to work with non- 
unionists, but the General Council of the Carpenters’ 
Union is seeking power to override its London District 
Committee in settling the dispute. It is difficult to see 
what either masters or men in the provinces can hope to 
gain from a national dispute. But the men will certainly 
not be induced to refrain from supporting their London 
comrades by threats. 


* * * 


The past few days have witnessed critical negotiations 
between masters and men in the Scottish coal trade, 
which are not yet completed, and which may still 
involve a dispute. The Scottish Conciliation Board 
recommended a reduction of a shilling a day in the pay of 
hewers owing to the decline in prices. This would have 
brought wages below the level of seven shillings a shift, 
and would have involved the ordinary miner in a reduc- 
tion of his income by five shillings a week. The Scottish 
miners thereupon gave a remarkable example of the 
instinctive tenacity with which the organised worker 
clings to the maintenance of an established standard 
rate of wages, even at the expense of reduced earnings. 
They declared that they would only work four days a 
week, in order that output might be reduced and prices 
kept up. July 27th was fixed as the first day for the 
observance of this partial strike. The coal-owners who 
had refused to negotiate on the question of a restriction 
of output announced that they would lock out the men 
throughout the Scottish coal field if they initiated the 
four-day week policy. On Wednesday the Miners’ 
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Federation met at Southport to discuss the action to be 
taken in support of the Scottish miners. It was re- 
solved that the principle laid down at a previous con- 
ference of resisting a reduction of wages in any district 
below the seven shillings standard should be adhered to. 
But the Scottish miners were induced to postpone the 
introduction of the four-day week, and representatives 
of the Federation were appointed to endeavour to secure 
better terms from the Scottish owners. 


* * * 


The issue of the annual report on registered Trade 
Unions in 1912 by the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies has occasioned the publication of a large 
number of paragraphs in the daily Press on the subject 
of the growth of Trade Unionism. But so far as we are 
aware no single journal has noted the fact that the 
figures included in the Chief Registrar’s report are far 
from being complete, and that much more comprehensive 
statistics were published by the Board of Trade’s 
Department of Labour Statistics several months ago. 
The figures given by the Chief Registrar are unsatis- 
factory, in the first place because they give no information 
with regard to the five hundred (mostly small) Unions 
which fail to become legally registered, and, in the 
second, because until 1911 they were vitiated by the 
duplicate enumeration of trade unionists who were also 
represented in registered Federations. Whereas the 
Chief Registrar’s figures show an increase in the number 
of separate unions from 680 in 1911 to 683 in 1912, and 
in membership from 2,378,957 in 1911 to 2,597,772 in 
1912, the Board of Trade shows that the total number 
of unions declined from 1,174 to 1,172, while member- 
ship increased from 2,441,143 to 3,010,954. It is a 
reflection upon the way in which official] statistics are 
often presented that the lengthy report of the Chief 
Registrar does not contain a single sentence to indicate 
to the inexpert reader the incompleteness of the figures it 
gives. 

* * * 

We sometimes wish that the excellent Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments had for twin-sister 
a Society for the Destruction of Modern Monuments. 
That is, perhaps, too much to hope for ; but we may at 
least expect that the new Parliamentary Fine Arts 
Committee, which is in process of formation, will be 
useful in checking the increase in ugly public structures. 
Individual members can, of course, do something ; it 
was largely owing to a few isolated M.P.’s and Peers 
that the St. James’s Park atrocity, planned a few years 
ago, was prevented. But the new body, if it is energetic, 
may acquire a position of considerable authority with 
regard to public affairs involving «esthetic considerations. 
Amongst the members of the Committee are several 
well known for their artistic proclivities, including Lord 
Crawford (late Balcarres), Lord Henry Bentinck, Sir 
George Agnew, Mr. Edward Wood, Sir Herbert Raphael 
and Mr. Stephen Gwynn. The Treasurer is Sir Edward 
Coates and the secretary Mr. Montague Barlow. 


A'few days ago the Times published a message which 
thegRussian Petroleum Company had received from 
Baku. It described the spread of the strike in the oil 





fields. Two vivid passages occurred: ‘“ Most of the 
peaceful men have left Baku for the summer ; at least 
50 per cent. of the remainder, leaving personal properties 
behind, have disappeared from barracks apparently 
looking out for work in town and outside with munici- 
palities and water works. General feeling is that work 
will not be soon resumed. Perhaps the strike will 
continue until middle of August, when workmen 
return to town after harvest.”” We have not for a long 
time had so spontaneous and true an explanation of 
labour unrest from the employers’ side. In the summer 
heat the eyes of the oil-worker turn toward the quiet 
country and the open fields. Sick of living amid smoke 
and grime, sick of the stink of petroleum, which per- 
meates his food and his clothes—so that he “ leaves his 
personal properties behind "—the worker makes off into 
the pure air and sunshine, and does not mean to return 
until after the harvest. This is hardly a strike. It isa 
flight of labour from an almost intolerable occupation 
to the oldest and pleasantest and purest of all kinds of 
manual work. Baku suggests a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the psychology of strikes. 


* * * 


The Japanese Government does not appear, under 
Count Okuma and Baron Kato, to be becoming more 
friendly to organised labour. Trade Unions are still 
prohibited. The formation of political associations is 
nominally permitted to all classes, curiously enough upon 
application to the police. It seems, however, that when 
last month an application was made for permission to 
form a political association under the designation of the 
“Labour Party,” it was peremptorily refused on the 
ground that the promoters had not the necessary quali- 
fications, as they were men possessing neither wealth, 
education, nor influence. The principal activity that the 
new party proposed for itself—namely, the provision of 
relief to workmen during unemployment and the 
improvement of their industrial conditions, does not 
appear to us in Europe very terrible. And if European 
experience counts for anything, Count Okuma and 
Baron Kato would be better advised to allow working- 
class organisation to proceed. 


* * * 


The intensity of public interest in the Carpentier- 
Smith glove fight was equalled by its transiency. If 
we refer now to that forgotten event it is only to note 
the appalling testimony it produced as to the worthless- 
ness of subjective evidence, which is the evidence on 
which most of us are imprisoned, ruined, and occasionally 
hanged. The event was watched eagerly by several 
advantageously placed experts, who immediately pre- 
pared for publication an exact description of what 
occurred at the supreme moment. We learn from them 
that Carpentier missed with his left and fell without a 
blow ; that Carpentier landed with his left and was 
knocked out by a counter from Smith’s right; that 
Carpentier missed with his right and fell without a blow ; 
that when Carpentier was on his knees Smith put in his 
famous knock-out punch with the right on the occiput 
so violently that Carpentier’s face was dashed against 
the floor ; that Smith tried to recall the blow and barely 
flicked Carpentier ; that Carpentier was so disabled by 
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the blow (“all the brilliancy knocked out of the boy,” 
says his manager—his “ actor-manager” Smith calls 
him) that he would have been counted out but for the 
decision ; that he was so sure to win that the fight could 
not have gone beyond the tenth round without victory 
for him ; that Smith did it on purpose ; that Smith did 
it by accident; and finally—this from the pugilists 
themselves—that Carpentier has taken Smith’s measure 
and can beat him any day, and that Smith has taken 
Carpentier’s measure and will show the world when they 
next meet which is the better man. To this we must 
add the evidence of the camera, which contradicts all 
the experts, and incidentally displays a gross ignorance 
of pugilism by representing Carpentier as leading off 
with his left whilst standing on his toes with his two 
feet side by side and nothing but his adversary’s nose 
to save him from falling on his own. Which really looks 
as if the twain were not boxing at all in the academic 
sense. 
* 7 * 

So much for the facts on the evidence. As to the 
moral, we implore Mr. Gardiner and Dr. Clifford not to 
pursue their indignant denunciation of the business in 
the Daily News. Prize fighting, let severely alone, 
always dies of its extreme tediousness and commer- 
cialism. Denounced as savage, bloody, dangerous and 
destructive, it is interesting. Seen as it is, with some 
knowledge of what is really happening, it soon bores. 
Mr. Gardiner was disgusted at the “ foul blow.’’ Bless 
his innocence, a foul blow in the ring is a purely com- 
mercial move, not an exhibition of ugly passion. A 
boxer who could not take a hammering without losing 
his temper could have no chance of attaining “ cham- 
pionship class.” But suppose a battle with a famous 
champion means two thousand pounds, win, lose, or 
draw. Suppose victory begins to seem doubtful or 
hopeless. Suppose an indecisive result means another 
match and another two thousand on the same terms, 
whereas defeat means retirement to a class where the 
stakes are much smaller. There is only one way of 
achieving this indecisive result with certainty, and that 
is by a technically foul blow which cannot be proved to 
be intentional. One need not, as an English boxer did 
some years ago, deliberately backheel one’s antagonist 
in the first round to escape punishment, only to be dis- 
missed with ignominy from the ring for ever. One can 
simulate accident ; save one’s honour ; and fight another 
day for another purse. Let us hasten to say that 
though Carpentier is reported as accusing Smith of this 
ruse, there is no evidence against him except that of 
Mr. Gardiner, who evidently does not know the game 
well enough in its passionless, commercial reality to 
be accepted as an authority against the older hands 
and the photographs. But the public may take it 
that fouls in the ring are either genuine accidents 
or commercial dodges. And as to the right swings and 
smashing lefts and other batterings which both com- 
batants endured so heroically, we ncte that next day 
Carpentier bore no trace of his fearful injuries, whilst 
Smith, slightly bruised on the jaw, ate eggs in the utmost 
domestic placidity. Who would not joyfully earn a few 
thousand pounds on such easy terms ? We wonder, by 
the way, how much the combatants really touch! 


——a 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS 
W- certainly wish that Liberal members of 


Parliament were one-half as keen to scent 

out and to attack the privileges of wealth 
as they are the privileges of birth. It would be easy to 
argue, and we think to prove, that the privileged 
position—also hereditary, by the way—of a Markham 
a Holt, or a Mond threatens the real freedom of the mass 
of the community in a far more direct and far-reaching 
manner than any privileged position that the Monarch 
now occupies or could conceivably usurp. But the 
Liberal Party being what it is, and always has been, 
the party of wealth as distinguished from birth, it would 
be unreasonable to expect it to exhibit that perfect 
sense of proportion in these matters which we might 
desire; we must be thankful for what we can get. 
We cannot, indeed, have too many constitutional 
purists ; and not for a moment would we wish to under- 
rate the value of the enthusiasm which Radicals (as they 
have shown this week) may always be counted upon 
to display when they detect, or think they detect, 
any threatened encroachment upon the constitutional 
liberties of the commoner. Even if those rights can 
never again be in real danger, it is none the less wholly 
desirable that the representatives of the people should 
be ready in case of necessity to vindicate the least of 
them with the utmost promptitude and decision. 
And if necessity be sometimes anticipated, it is, at all 
events, a good fault. The wise dog growls before his 
bone is taken away. 

All the same, we cannot help thinking that the out- 
burst of indignation in the Liberal Press and apparently 
amongst Liberal members in the early part of the week 
was more than a little overdone. There was never 
any evidence to justify it. It may be a matter of com- 
mon knowledge in the lobbies of the House of Commons 
that Unionist intrigues have been going on for some 
time in the inner circles of the Court, and that certain 
of the Queen’s ladies have been making every effort 
to turn the First Estate of the Realm into a party 
asset; but it is manifestly unfair to assume without 
definite evidence—which obviously cannot exist—that 
these endeavours have been successful or that the 
King has any intention of adopting an unconstitutional 
course. There has, moreover, been a great deal of 
confused thinking and writing on the subject of what 
are the constitutional rights of the Crown and what are 
not. The question of whether the idea of a conference 
originated in the mind of the King or of the Prime 
Minister has, for example, been treated as if it were a 
matter of the most profound import from the con- 
stitutional point of view. It seems to us most probable 
that the idea was Mr. Asquith’s, since those who had 
most to lose by talking the matter over in the atmo- 
sphere of the King’s palace were apparently those whose 
only effective argument is the threat of armed force. 
But even supposing the suggestion came from the King, 
what ground has anyone to object ? The King, equally 
with the humblest of his subjects, has a perfect right 
to his own opinions, whatever they may be—provided 
only that he does not express them in public. He is 
unquestionably entitled, if he thinks fit, to tell Mr. 
Asquith that he considers the Home Rule Bill is 4 
disastrous measure which ought to be withdrawn, and 
to urge his opinion with all the force and eloquence 
at his command. It is then for Mr. Asquith to accept 


or reject that view; and whichever he does, the re- 
sponsibility is his alone. 


That is surely the most 
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elementary of the principles of constitutional monarchy. 

To suppose, as some Ministerial journalists apparently 

do, that a constitutional monarch must not possess 

opinions, or, possessing them, must conceal them from 
his Ministers, is a misunderstanding that becomes 
almost ridiculous when one recalls the notorious relations 
that existed between Mr. Gladstone and that acknow- 
ledged model of constitutional propriety the late 

Queen Victoria. If it is really the opinion of Liberals 

that the Prime Minister has at any point allowed the 

King to overrule his better judgment, then it is their 
business not to blame the King, but to find a leader 

more faithful to his convictions. 

Then, again, it has been widely suggested that the 
Conference, whoever was its real initiator, was in itself 
an unconstitutional proceeding and an invasion of the 
rights of Parliament. This is as much as to say that 
negotiations must never take place at all between the 
parties to a keen political controversy, for it does not 
need to be demonstrated that such negotiations cannot 
be conducted with any hope of success across the floor 
of the House of Commons, where all the world is listening 
and where discussion must refer to a definite resolution 
which has to be voted upon as soon as a series of set 
speeches are concluded. It may, of course, be argued 
that such a Conference does really take the issue out 
of the hands of Parliament because the latter can scarcely 
refuse to ratify any agreement which may be reached 
in the committee room; and that no doubt is true. 
But it is equally true in regard to decisions that are 
made in the council room of the Cabinet. Indeed, 
the actual power of individual private members to 
exercise their influence is probably less in the latter 
ease than in the former, since proposals coming from 
a joint body, which includes members of the Opposition, 
are certain to be far more carefully scrutinised, by 
Ministerialists at all events, than any legislative fiat 
of the Cabinet. Some members, it appears, would have 
felt more comfortable if the Conference had been held 
in the precincts of the House of Commons instead of 
at Buckingham Palace; but if it were desired that 
party feelings should be subordinated to considerations 
of public welfare, and that a genuine attempt should 
be made to arrive at a settlement by consent, the House 
of Commons would appear to be the least desirable 
of all possible venues for the deliberations of the peace- 
makers. What has been at the bottom, of course, 
of all these questionings is the fear of each party that it 
would be committed by its leaders to concessions 
which it did not wish to concede. This is natural 
enough; but we would enter a protest against the 
notion which seems to have arisen in some quarters 
that democracy and strict “majority rule” are 
synonymous terms. There is nothing undemocratic 
Mm a majority being induced to make concessions to 
the views of a minority. We suggest, on the contrary, 
that it is when the machinery of democracy leads to 
the views of minorities being automatically ignored and 
overridden that democracy itself is most in danger. 

The matter of the King’s speech to the Conference 
was of course far more serious than any of the other 
questions to which we have so far referred. Its phrase- 
ology, although capable of an innocent interpretation, 
seemed on the face of it to disclose a definitely partisan 
attitude. But here, if anywhere, it was the Prime 
Minister who was clearly responsible. By his own 
account he received a copy of the speech on Monday, 
listened to its delivery on Tuesday, and afterwards 
agreed with all his colleagues in the Conference that it 


should be published. It was another case, we suppose, 
of that inexcusable carelessness which marked the recent 
Seely incident ; were it not for his performances in the 
House, it would almost lead one to believe that Mr. 
Asquith’s powers must be failing. The alteration of 
three or four words would have rendered the document 
quite irreproachable ; but the alterations were not made. 
The only alternative to the supposition of carelessness 
is the scarcely more creditable—and infinitely less 
credible—hypothesis that Mr. Asquith actually desired 
to expose the King to political attack. As an illustration 
of the extraordinarily wild and irresponsible character 
of most of the allegations of constitutional impropriety 
which have been made this week, it is worth noting that 
on the morning following the publication of the King’s 
speech practically every important Liberal paper 
declared that the Prime Minister was not responsible 
for it ; that is to say, they, in effect, accused Mr. Asquith 
of hanging on to power and office when every considera- 
tion of personal dignity and political honour demanded 
immediate resignation. 
It is with no desire to carp at the Government or its 
supporters that we offer these reflections on the events 
of the week. We are as anxious as anyone to see Home 
Rule an accomplished fact, and we most heartily concur 
with every word of the resolution that was passed by the 
largely attended meeting of Liberal members at the 
House of Commons on Tuesday afternoon. But we do 
not believe that there is anything to be gained by an 
attempt unnecessarily to create a constitutional as well 
as a political crisis. We do not want to see an election 
fought on the essentially barren and unprofitable issue 
of King versus People. Some Radicals seem to be of 
opinion that it would be a good cry in the constituencies ; 
we think that, taking the country as a whole, the assump- 
tion is a very rash one indeed. But in any case we do 
not suppose that such considerations have played a large 
part in the creation of this week's crisis. The real source 
of nearly all the excitement is to be found, we believe, in 
the foolish canard which the Lobby correspondent of the 
Daily News thought fit to repeat in print to the effect 
that the King had decided to refuse to sign the Home 
Rule Bill unless an agreed Amending Bill were presented 
to him at the same time. If the King were really to do 
this, it would necessarily be the beginning of the end of 
the Monarchy ; but what warrant is there or can there 
be for anticipating any such constitutional outrage ? 
The Throne would have all to lose and nothing whatever 
to gain. There would be, of course, a General Election. 
If the Government won, His Majesty would have to 
swallow a direct rebuke from his subjects. If the 
Unionists won, his case would be even worse; for he 
would be regarded thenceforth by something like half 
the population of the United Kingdom not only as an 
enemy, but as a dangerous enemy, to be attacked, 
weakened, and discredited by every available means. In 
either case he would have personally to face hostile 
demonstrations, if not wherever he went, at any rate in 
all those great centres which are the strongholds of 
Liberal, Labour, or Nationalist democracy. Considering 
the magnitude of the inevitable consequences of the 
action which the King is alleged to be contemplating, 
and the fact that he has hitherto done nothing to 
alienate the respect which as head of the State he is 
entitled to claim from every section of the community, 
common justice surely demands that before we accuse, 
not to say condemn, him we should make a habit of 
requiring some much more definite evidence than the 
mere tittle-tattle of the Court or the lobbies. 
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One final consideration, we suggest, should be borne in 
mind. There are a certain number of politicians who 
are perhaps more than a little nervous concerning parts 
of the programmes to which by the force of circum- 
stances they are finding themselves committed, and who 
would not object to seeing the attention of the country 
diverted for an indefinite period into comparatively 
harmless channels. But if one thing is certain it is that 
we have enough constitution building on our hands 
already with the necessity to reconstruct the House of 
Lords. The wanton creation of another and a greater 
constitutional issue would amount to little less than a 
crime against democracy. 


THE NEW AUSTRIAN PANIC 


T relations between Servia and Austria are 
once more in a state of tension grave enough 
to cause general European anxiety. There 
has been a panic on the Viennese Bourse which has cost 

the financiers of the Dual Monarchy many millions and 
which has affected, though to a less extent, the Stock 
markets of other countries. The language of the 

Viennese Press has been exceedingly violent and the air 
has been thick with rumours of the inevitable kind. 

The diplomatic position is certainly trying, and may 
remain so for some weeks to come. We are being told 

that Austria can count on the support of Germany and 

Italy and is negotiating for help in Turkey and Bulgaria. 
Certain journalists make the worst of the terms 

of the Austrian ultimatum to Servia and profess to 
believe that Italy is mobilising with the intention of 
dispatching fifty thousand men to South Albania. 

The position is undoubtedly disquieting, and the 
feeling amongst Austrian Germans and Catholic Slavs 
has in it elements of real danger. But, as usual, the 
newspapers, or many of them, have been meeting trouble 
half way, and the Stock Exchanges—not for the first 
time in the last two years—have been terrified before it 
was necessary. Europe does not yet know how far 
Austria means to go with Servia. Europe does not yet 
know what evidence has been extracted by the police 
enquiries into the assassination of the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand. He was killed by fanatics attached to a political 
movement which commands Servian sympathy, and 
who may have had confederates who are Servian citizens, 
but that does not mean that the Servian Government is 
responsible for his death or that any leading Servians 
had anything to do with it. M. Pashics, the Servian 
Premier, is not only a capable politician, but a statesman 
of moderate methods—as things go in the Balkans. It 
is in the last degree unlikely that he or his friends 
instigated, directly or indirectly, the mad and murderous 
act at Serajevo. The most that is likely is that the 
Austrians believe that certain conspirators connected 
with the crime whom they wish to secure, are in Servia, 
or that some organisation is afoot there which they wish 
the Servian Government to crush. The Austrian ruling 
classes feel that they have a grievance against certain 
persons of the Servian race, and assuredly they have. 
That is a different thing from having a grievance against 
the Servian Government or nation. In a moment of 
anger and excitement like the present it is only natural 
that the military party in Austria should fail to see this 


vital distinction. That*is where the danger lies; but 
it is not likely that cool lookers-on like Austria’s 
Allies, to say nothing of the other Powers, would also 
forget the distinction. 

In summing up a position like this one can only base 
an opinion on probabilities. Probabilities, however, are 
almost all against any sudden and violent breach of the 
peace by Austria. To begin with, the Military and 
Clerical parties in that country, though very influential, 
are not omnipotent, and in the late Archduke have just 
lost their most exalted and resolute leader. A war to 
avenge his death would be far from generally popular in 
Austria itself. Though a sincere person, the Archduke 
was a bad politician and had more enemies than friends, 
Neither the Magyars nor the Orthodox Slavs of the 
Dual Empire regret his loss, and even among the 
Germans the poorer classes did not love him. Outside 
Austria European opinion is altogether against war. 
Germany, while not willing to see Austria humiliated, is 
entirely opposed to a military upheaval in Europe just 
now. Italy is in the last degree unlikely to agree to 
any aggressive forward movement by Austria in the 
Balkans. Russia would certainly not allow Servia to 
be crushed. Any talk of a fighting alliance between 
Austria and Bulgaria, or Austria and Turkey may be, 
dismissed as idle. Bulgaria paid too dearly last year 
for listening to Austrian instigations and disregarding 
Russian advice, to commit the same mistake again now, 
Turkish politics are, of course, a thing by themselves. 
No one can tell with confidence what the Young Turk 
will do or will not do in any given emergency. All that 
can be said at the moment is that the signs at Con- 
stantinople point in the direction of peace. It is clear 
that great efforts have been made there to induce the 
Turks to adopt a more or less reasonable attitude 
towards Greece and to bring about a friendly conference 
between the Grand Vizier and M. Venizelos. The notion 
of the Turks taking the field side by side with the 
Bulgarians on behalf of Austria’s quarrel is not only 
improbable but absurd. Bulgaria is the only Balkan 
Power at whose expense Turkey can ever hope to regain 
any considerable amount of her lost territory. 

Leaving Turkey and Bulgaria out of account, it may 
be pointed out that Servia is by no means friendless. 
An attack by Austria on Belgrade would at once throw 
Roumania into the arms of Russia and make any 
reconciliation between Austria and Roumania impossible 
for many years. With Roumania for ally the military 
position of Russia in the event of a conflict with Austria 
would be exceedingly strong. Then, as regards fighting 
in the Balkan Peninsula itself, there the Servians can 
also count on the Greeks, who have shown that their 
army is not a negligible factor. Any suggestions m 
German newspapers that an Austro-Servian wat could 
be localised can be dismissed as baseless. That being s0, 
it is certain that the diplomatic pressure on Austria will 
not be confined even to her allies. France, for financial 
and other reasons, will be as much opposed to war as 
Germany, and the friendly influence of England is 
certain to be exerted in the same direction. Whatever 
else may be said of England’s Balkan policy during the 
last two years, it has certainly not been hostile to 
Austria. Sir Edward Grey has earned the right to make 
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friendly representations at Vienna, and there can be no 
manner of doubt what those representations will be 
should events seem to require them. 

There is, of course, one contingency which might 
upset many calculations and outweigh many pacific 
influences. If Austria in her rage against Servia were 
to make Albania the subject of a deal with Italy and 
allow Italy to occupy Albania south of the Skumbi river, 
that might materially alter the aspect of things. It is 
possible that negotiations with such an end have been 

ing on between Rome and Vienna. There have been 
such negotiations before. But, though possible, it is 
not very likely that the partition of Albania has been 
seriously discussed and still less likely that is has been 
agreed upon. For Austria to invite Italy into the 
Balkan Peninsula and to hand over to her both coasts of 
the Southern Adriatic would be an act of something like 
insanity. Even the Italian Government, one would say, 
must by this time see that Southern Albania is not a 
mouthful at all easy of digestion. The landing of an 
Italian force at Valona would mean that the Epirotes 
and the Moslem insurgents, who now hold nine-tenths of 
the country between them, would at once make common 
cause against the invader. Outside the little town of 
Valona it is improbable that the Italians would find a 
friend in the country. If they tried to invade it they 
might reckon on a stubborn though irregular resistance. 
Moreover, they would have great opponents outside 
Albania. Russia is no more anxious to see Italy in the 
Balkans than is Austria. On the whole, therefore, the 
outlook of the Austro-Servian entanglement is by no 
means hopeless, and the public may be advised not to 
heed, at any rate just yet, the more lurid telegrams that 
may find their way here from Vienna. 

PLINTHOS. 


MEXICO AFTER HUERTA 


ENERAL HUERTA’S departure from Mexico 
G is the first success for President Wilson’s policy 
in that country. But it was bound to come, 
and perhaps the only wonder is that it came so late. 
No Mexican President can hold his ground without 
foreign loans; and no adequate foreign loans can 
be had if the United States interdicts them. Yet 
Huerta survived fifteen months of Dr. Wilson’s hostility, 
and, but for the Ameriean capture of Vera Cruz and 
interception of his war supplies, he would be surviving 
still. He has timed his resignation not unpatriotically, 
for his representatives at Niagara had just cleared 
up the direct conflict with Washington on terms very 
favourable to Mexico, the United States withdrawing 
all demands for a war indemnity or for compensation. 
The incoming Government will therefore start free of 
foreign difficulties. The head of this Government will 
be General Carranza; the interim President, Sefior 
Carbajal, being admittedly a mere stopgap, whose 
function it is to negotiate the peaceful transfer of the 
capital to the Carranzist forces. 

Besides General Carranza, however, there are two 
other armed “ generals” to be considered. One is 
Zapata, the savage leader of the jacquerie in the moun- 
tainous State of Morelos, who has lived on plunder there 





since the last days of the Diaz régime, with Government 
bribes and punitive expeditions meted out to him in 
alternate doses. He has no great force of aggression, 
but the relative nearness of Morelos to Mexico City 
makes his continued revolt inconvenient. The other 
and much more formidable rival is General Villa. He 
is simply a professional bandit, whom the civil war has 
made a general, and who has shown distinct talents 
in that capacity. The continuance of civil war, with 
its golden harvest of loot and license and blackmail, is 
probably more to be desired by him and his followers than 
peace on any terms which did not make him President 
of Mexico. His relations with Carranza have for some 
time been strained, and a rupture between them seems 
inevitable. If it breaks out, what will Dr. Wilson's 
attitude be ? Will he recognise, and to that extent side 
with, Carranza? Or will he withhold recognition, and 
so weight the scales in favour of Villa? If the American 
State Department is thinking about civilisation, it will 
take the former course. Carranza is a soldier of fortune, 
no better and no worse, so far as we know, than Huerta 
was. But there is a strong influence on the side of Villa 
in the shape of the Waters Pierce oil interests, the 
Mexican tentacle of Standard Oil. The recent dis- 
closures in the New York Herald show not merely that 
these interests have been doing their utmost for Villa, 
but that while doing so they have been in close touch 
with Mr. Bryan’s Department. 

As far as Mr. Waters Pierce is concerned, he doubtless 
has no care for Villa’s beaux yeux. What he wants are 
railway advantages and other privileges in North Mexico. 
It is open to Carranza to try outbidding his rival, and 
probably some such auction is now in process. What- 
ever else Washington has gained by “‘ watchful waiting ” 
and the Vera Cruz raid, it has admirably served the 
purpose of the American oil kings. Is there anything 
besides to show for its policy, which has entailed on 
Mexico fifteen months of civil war, enormous damage 
to property and the material instruments of civilisation, 
a severe blow to the confidence of foreign investors 
without whose help the country cannot advance, and 
an orgy of butcheries and rapes running into tens and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands ? The good wrought is 
not easy to find. Of course, a “ bloodstained usurper ” 
has been deposed. But waiving the point (now purely 
historical) that Huerta had no interest in the killing 
of Madero, and the Ambassadors on the spot acquitted 
him of it, it is obvious that all recent and all (at present) 
prospective Mexican Presidents were and are “ blood- 
stained usurpers.” Carranza’s hands are as red as 
Huerta’s; Villa’s decidedly redder. The high-flown 
Spanish rhetoric about liberty and humanity, with which 
these leaders captured the imagination of American 
democrats, deceives no one outside the United States. 
The worst of Latin-American revolutionaries have always 
found similar phrases to season their misdeeds. No 
one who knows the vast country, with its sparse popu- 
lation, nearly all Indian by blood, its huge percentage 
of illiterates, and its 30 per cent. or more who have not 
even learned the Spanish language, can take Dr. Wilson’s 
“* free election’ programme seriously. Madero himself, 
saint and martyr in the calendar of many an honest 
American democrat, won his Presidency, as he lost it, 
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by the sword ; he was “ elected” by a few thousands of 
voters only. 

To say this is not to deny the great desirability of 
fundamental change in Mexico, as distinct from those 
mere changes in the personnel of President, administra- 
tion, and spoilsmen, which alone seem to result from 
Mexican revolutions. The social conditions of the country 
are thoroughly bad. The essential features of the land 
system—a few proprietors with vast estates and the mass 
of Indians in the position of landless serfs—have 
descended from the Spanish conquistadores. ‘“‘ Peonage”’ 
is little, if any, improvement on the earlier slavery. 
There is no doubt that the victims of this hideous oppres- 
sion form one of the ultimate sources of Mexican dis- 
order, supplying as they do desperadoes for any revolt. 
But it would be rash to conclude that the revolts are 
therefore really popular movements, aimed honestly at 
popular emancipation. The leaders do not seek to end 
the tyranny of the few; they only seek to become the 
tyrants. Madero talked about freeing the peons, while 
he was a rebel; but when he became President 
he ratified peonage, and was much more concerned to 
put his brother and fellow-adventurers into the lucrative 
posts than to abolish any filthy lucre. Few people 
acquainted with the men and the conditions expect any- 
thing very different from Carranza or Villa. 

One way in Which Mexican conditions might be made 
humane and civilised would be for the United States to 
take over the country and administer it as it has the 
Philippines. No great wrong would be done to nation- 
ality ; for there scarcely is a Mexican nation—there are 
Indian tribes and there is a Spanish-Indian ruling caste, 
the latter tiny in relation to the people, and infinitesimal 
in relation to the size and natural resources of the 
country, to which it plays dog-in-the-manger. It should 
be remembered that the eight States of California, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, were all part of Mexico till the middle 
of last century; and their annexation to the United 
States, whatever its morality at the time, has been for 
the unquestionable good of these vast territories and of 
mankind at large. But at present there seems not the 
remotest prospect of the United States undertaking such 
a task. Any heady enthusiasm that there might have 
been for it at the time of the Vera Cruz raid has entirely 
evaporated during the long Niagara negotiation. The 
question then arises, whether minor degrees of American 
intervention, such as have been exemplified by “‘ watch- 
ful waiting,” are likely to do more good than harm. The 
answer supplied by the last fifteen months’ experiment 
seems decidedly in the negative. There were many 
reasons, present to the mind of the American Embassy 
no less than to those of the British, French and German, 
why these could have been foreseen. Without going 
into them now, we may hazard the dogma that there is 
no statesmanlike halfway house between the old alter- 
natives for dealing with Mexico. One alternative is a 
foreign conquest and administration, which could only 
be that of the United States. The other is to treat the 
Mexican Republic as a sovereign State, and to allow the 
people resident in it, through good and evil, to work 
out their own salvation. This last was the accepted 
policy before Mr. Bryan became State Secretary at 


—— 


Washington ; and we hope a way may now be found of 
reverting to it. But before that is possible, two diffi- 
culties must be solved, both arising out of the American 
action. One is the question of Huerta’s public loans, 
which the Carranzists talk of repudiating. The other 
is that of General Villa’s being recognised (if he even- 
tually obtains the Presidency) by Powers like ourselves, 
whose subjects he has murdered, and whose protests 
he has hitherto coarsely defied. 


THE STILL HUNGRY SCHOOL 


CHILD 


N a period of booming trade it is only natural that 

I many of the questions of public provision for 
destitution should be overshadowed by the 
agitation for improvements in the normal standard of 
life. Little has been heard recently of the provision of 
meals for school children, which was the subject of so 
many burning controversies six or seven years ago. It 
is therefore well to be reminded by the admirable state- 
ment of the history and present position of the problem 
contained in Miss M. E. Bulkley’s book on The Feeding 
of School Children* that in spite of experiments in the 
provision of meals extending over half a century the 
elementary school children who are suffering from 
unrelieved semi-starvation are still to be numbered in 
hundreds of thousands. The treatment of the question 
in the past decade has resulted in one of those unsatis- 
factory compromises which have characterised the 
history of so many social problems in England. Until 
the time of the physical deterioration scare which fol- 
lowed on the Boer War, the feeding of starving school 
children was wholly a matter of charity, here and there 
officially recognised, but in no case materially assisted 
by the local education authorities. It is now generally 
agreed that society, even from the point of view of the 
narrowest conceptions of its own interests, should see 
that no child lacks adequate food. But it was only the 
revelations of the physical unfitness of would-be recruits 
for the Army that enabled Parliament to grasp this 
elementary principle. An attempt to compel the 
Boards of Guardians to feed necessitous children failed 
hopelessly. Parliament was thereupon compelled to 
place the duty of supplying the meals upon the local 
education authorities by the Education (Provision of 
Meals) Act of 1906. Meanwhile, two schools of thought 
had sprung up in connection with the question. The 
Charity Organisation Society, and other political organi- 
sations of an anti-collectivist character, made their usual 
stand against any State endowment of the poor which 
did not inflict humiliation upon the beneficiaries. They 
declared that parents would be demoralised and their 
industrial standard of life lowered if their children 
received meals at the public expense; and demanded 
that at least the selection of children to receive meals 
should be conducted in such a manner as to import the 
Poor Law principle of deterrence into the new service. 
On the other hand, collectivist social reformers recog- 
nised as fully as the individualists the insuperable 
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difficulties involved in any attempt to select genuinely 
necessitous children by means of enquiry into the 
economic position of their parents. They proposed that, 
both on account of this consideration and because the 
communal meals might provide an invaluable oppor- 
tunity for broadening the educational function of the 
school, the feeding of the scholars should be made free 
and universal. At least, they urged, such provision of 
meals as was undertaken should be conducted in as 
humanising a manner as possible. The Act of 1906 
left complete discretion as to the policy to be followed in 
the hands of the local authorities. In every area, there- 
fore, the action taken depended upon the results emerg- 
ing from a controversy over principles. But the 
establishment of school medical inspection by the 
Education (Administrative Provisions) Act of 1907 
brought a new factor to bear upon the situation. The 
work of the school doctors has made available an 
increasing amount of exact knowledge with regard to 
the extent and character of the malnutrition of children. 
The facts which in the past were only brought to light 
by the spasmodic efforts of teachers and private indivi- 
duals are now forced upon the attention of the local 
authorities and the public by the reports of school 
medical officers in each area and the annual summary of 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education. 
What, then, is the position eight years after the passing 
of the Provision of Meals Act? We have Sir George 
Newman’s rough estimate that some ten per cent., or 
six hundred thousand, of the elementary school children 
of England and Wales are suffering from malnutrition. 
A considerable number of investigations have been 
conducted in various localities with a view to discovering 
the proportions of cases in which the malnutrition is 
due to poverty (low wages, death of father, unemploy- 
ment or casual labour), ill-health, over-work and in- 
sufficient sleep, bad housing, and neglect. Exact 
information on this point is in the nature of things 
unobtainable, and the proportion of cases of malnutrition 
attributed to poverty in the different investigations 
varies from twenty to fifty. But, as Sir George Newman 
points out, many of the causes, other than poverty, 
to which malnutrition is attributed are themselves the 
direct result of inability on the part of the parents, 
owing to inadequate income, to provide a tolerable 
environment for the children. In certain districts there is 
urgent need for the provision of school meals even when 
the family income may be above some more or lessscientific 
poverty-line. Thus investigations have shown that a 
very large number of children in rural areas who have to 
walk long distances to school have nothing but a slice of 
bread and jam or pastry for dinner, while the same is 
often the case with children in urban areas whose 
mothers are compelled to go out to work. There is 
little doubt that the number of children who should, 
for one reason or another, be provided with a dinner 
through the education authority in the interests of 
national physique cannot be less than the six hundred 
thousand whom Sir George Newman estimates to be 
actually suffering from malnutrition. Yet according to 
the latest Board of Education figures, the number of 
individual children who actually received meals during 
the year 1912-13 was only about 310,000, while the aver- 


age number of meals given to each child was only 69, 
and the total cost to the rates only £175,274, or 7d. per 
school-child per annum. 

One well-known defect of the existing system of school 
meals arises from the refusal of the Local Government 
Board auditor to allow feeding during the holidays at the 
expense of the rates. But the main cause of the failure 
of the Act of 1906 to ensure that no child should suffer 
from lack of food is to be found in the inadequacy of the 
policy adopted by many of the local authorities. In 
some districts, such as Bradford, where every effort is 
made to administer the Act effectively, the great majority 
of the ill-nourished children are discovered and fed. 
It has been conclusively shown that whereas the Bradford 
child was a few years ago considerably below the average 
of the children in England and Wales in height and 
weight, the admirable system of school meals and 
medical treatment established in that area has had the 
effect of bringing the children’s physique much nearer 
to the national average. But the administration of the 
Act in Bradford unfortunately remains exceptional. 
In other towns, such as Leicester, where the Charity 
Organisation Society has been able to secure a pre- 
dominant influence in the selection of the children, the 
number fed is obviously far below those who must be 
actually suffering from malnutrition. In London, 
where the selection of the children is left in the hands of 
the voluntary School Care Committees, there is an extra- 
ordinary lack of uniformity from district to district in 
the principles adopted in deciding what children 
are and what children are not to be given food. 
The proportion of necessitous children fed varies 
according to the bias of the various committees. The 
arbitrary variations in the selection of the children to 
be fed in the different areas of the country are paralleled 
by the variations in the character of the meals. In 
general, it is clear, in spite of the exhortations of the 
Board of Education, little has been done to make the 
provision of meals in any sense educational. Not a 
few of the children provided with meals are still sent to 
cheap cook-shops and restaurants to obtain them ; 
and overcrowding and confusion still characterise 
the conduct of many of the feeding centres conducted 
by the local authorities. Often little care is taken to 
adapt the quality of the food to the special needs of 
infants. 

Had it not been for the efforts of the Labour Party, it 
is probable that little would have been heard of the 
feeding of school children in Parliament during the past 
three or four years. But Mr. Jowett and other Labour 
members have persistently pressed for the removal of the 
most obvious weaknesses of the existing system. Their 
Bill now before Parliament aims at securing three 
reforms. In the first place, the cruel and absurd 
barrier to the feeding of the children on holidays is to 
be removed. Secondly, the determination of the 
necessitous character of children is placed primarily 
upon a physical basis (instead of upon an estimate of the 
degree of poverty of the family concerned). The school 
medical officer is made the authority for determining the 
existence of the physical need of the child for school 
meals. Thirdly, the local education authorities are 
definitely obliged to feed all children who are thus 
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determined to be necessitous. The Bill does not by any 
means solve all the problems connected with the pro- 
vision of school meals; but it secures a more effective 
recognition of the principle to which Parliament intended 
to give expression in 1906—namely, that no child shall 
suffer from lack of food. It is intolerable that legal 
technicalities, the dead weight of administrative in- 
difference and the mean individualism of a small section 
of reactionaries should stand in the way of the recogni- 
tion of a principle which the vast majority of the 
community accept. 


PERISHABLE ART 


Toe: are many people who are more horrified 
by such an outrage as was perpetrated on 
Millais’s portrait of Carlyle in the National 

Portrait Gallery the other day than they would be by 

an attack on life or even on private property. They 

have a happy confidence that if you destroy life there 
will be plenty of fresh life to take its place, and that 
if you destroy property the insurance companies will 
cover the damage. But there is something final in the 
destruction of a work of art. It is as if the world had 
been impoverished for ever and ever—as if not only 

a star had disappeared, but the light of the world had 

grown appreciably dimmer. We confess there are times 

when we share this sense of calamity. When the 

Mona Lisa was stolen from the Louvre we felt that 

the world would never be quite the same again. It 

brought no comfort to us to be told that the world 

did very well before Leonardo da Vinci was born, and 

that the happiness which we, or anybody else except a 

few moonstruck people, had ever got from the stolen 

picture was after all a trivial and passing affair, like 
the happiness to be got from a day on the river. We 
could not get it out of our minds that the little store 
of beautiful things which the human race had been 
gathering with such anguished carefulness for hundreds 
of years had been depleted of one of its rarest master- 
pieces. We felt like a thrifty poor person out of whose 
stocking some wretch had taken a beautiful gold coin. 

It is, we cannot help thinking, the consciousness that 
the human race is a family of very poor people in the 
matter of beautiful things that makes us cry out in 
this way over every pennyworth of art that is destroyed 
or wasted. We have been slowly building a ladder that 

will reach up to a world of ideal beauty, and, before the 
ladder is nearly long enough, here comes someone along 

and deliberately smashes a rung. 

Some people extend their horror to include the 
destruction not only of works of imaginative art, but of 
gewgaws of all kinds; but we find it difficult to share 
this feeling. We refuse to shed tears over Savonarola’s 
Bonfire of Vanities till we have reason to suppose that 
there were fine pictures and books among the things 
which disappeared in the flames. There is nothing in 
the destruction of jewellery to compare in tragic im- 
portance with the destruction of works which have a 
permanent appeal for the human mind and the imagina- 
tion. We cannot imagine a string of pearls, for instance, 
the loss of which would deprive the world of any plea- 





sure that mattered. There is a world of exquisite 
sensations open to us in the work of the embroiderer, 
the enameller, and the goldsmith ; but it is an aristocratic 
and secluded world. It is the world of applied art at 
its most individualistic and, therefore, at its most bar- 
baric. One of the problems of to-day is to socialise the 
world of applied art, so that the genius which has for 
centuries been devoted to opals and other jewels, the 
very names of which it is a pleasure to pronounce, may 
be turned to pots and pans and the breakfast tables 
of little houses. It would be unfair, we admit, to speak 
as though beauty had never yet invaded the home 
except to hang trinkets round the necks of too well-fed 
women. There is, for example, scarcely a country in 
western Europe where the poor man cannot buy for 
his table cups and saucers that delight the eye. But 
it is the luxurious arts rather than the useful arts that 
have claimed the great mass of craftsmen’s genius ; and 
the arts of luxury have always about them something 
of the second-rate. There is nothing, perhaps, in which 
ancient Greece was happier than in the fact that Athens 
was not a city of great fortunes. Art was socialised in 
Athens beyond any other part of the world in which it 
has flourished. It aimed not at the luxury of the 
individual, but at the beauty and greatness of the city. 
Hence a public art that had no rival for nobleness till 
the rise of a later architecture the aim of which was the 
glory not of the individual either, but of God. 

If for the reasons we have set down it is impos- 
sible to weep very energetically over Savonarola’s de- 
structive bonfire, the case of the burning of the great 
library of Alexandria is in some ways on another footing. 
Here, as in the case of the Bonfire of Vanities, however, 
we are in the difficulty that we do not know whether the 
things that were burned mattered very much. We can 
only cling to a consoling faith that great works of art 
do not perish. We have the case of the Venus de 
Milo, which was not discovered to the modern world 
till the nineteenth century; but the fact that it was 
actually unburied after all those centuries only adds 
to our confidence in the ultimate resurrection of all good 
art. If it is difficult to believe in mute inglorious 
Miltons, it is still more difficult to believe in Miltons 
whose masterpieces have been lost for ever. Every 
now and then an old poet is disinterred, as Traherne 
was recently, and Campion before him ; but it is never 
a Milton: it is always, comparatively speaking, a 
minor poet. It is, we may be reminded, only a chance 
that we possess the dineid. Suppose that someone 
had carried out Virgil’s dying instructions and destroyed 
a poem that was lacking in the last punctualities of 
perfection. Here, again, one’s confidence in the survival 
of great work comes in and insists that destiny would 
have forbidden this ruinous deed. We are shaken a 
little in our confidence when we remember how Thomas 
Moore threw Byron’s autobiography into the fire. But 
was this a great book or only a collection of theatrical 
attitudes? Its fate makes us inclined to doubt its 
genius. Our faith in the survival of the fittest among 
books is strengthened by the case of Pepys’ Diary. 
Here was a book written in a cipher—told like a secret 
to its manuscript. It is almost the only case on record 
of a diary written without a thought of possible 
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publication—a diary in which a man lived the meanest 
of his pleasures over again for his private indulgence. 
Luckily, the manuscript was given to Magdalene 
College along with the library which Pepys had be- 
queathed, and in the nineteenth century, after Evelyn’s 
Diary had been published, it was decided to decipher 
Pepys and give him to the world too. Have any other 
diaries as good as Pepys’ perished? Are any other 
diaries as good lying lost among heaps of old manu- 
scripts ? It is hard to believe it. Perhaps a sort of 
egoism prevents us from believing that we do not 
possess all the best. 

Scholars and men of letters used to pine in especial 
for the lost comedies of Menander. Reading the 
history of Greek literature at school, one used to ache 
at the thought that such masterpieces of wit and style 
had perished like last year’s leaves. One felt thrilled 
with hope by every announcement that a new page of 
Menander had been discovered by the excavators. 
But are we sure now that it matters whether the works 
of Menander are ever discovered or not? Matthew 
Arnold had a theory that the world instinctively allows 
to die work which is produced during periods of deca- 
dence and which is expressive of this decadence. He 
held that in art men desire life above all things, and that 
it is only work expressive of the human spirit at its 
most vital that men are likely to cling to from generation 
to generation, and that this is why Aristophanes has 
survived Menander. This may be so. It is certainly 
difficult to admit the possibility that so great a play as 
the Agamemnon or King Lear could in any circum- 
stances have perished. We remember how in our child- 
hood so unreasoning was our reverence for Shakespeare 
and all the great writers that the end of the world seemed 
a double disaster, in that it would make an end of so 
many fine plays and books of poems. We felt that 
something would be missing in Paradise itself if only 
Shakespeare the man were admitted and his works 
forbidden at the gate. It seemed to us that a world in 
which the angels did not read Shakespeare was in some 
respects inferior to a world in which human beings did. 
Besides, when one is a boy one resents it as an insult 
to one’s great authors if it be suggested that their books 
are not the most wonderful things either in or out of 
eternity. Probably there are many good people who 
would feel hurt in the same way if it was suggested to 
them that they would not still have the Bible to read in 
Heaven. This worship of books is but one aspect of 
the worship of the body. One falls in love with books as 
one falls in love with Helen or her schoolgirl sub- 
stitute. And what boy in love with Helen—or her 
schoolgirl substitute—is there who does not think that 
the universe would be but a vermin-haunted ashpit were 
it not for the immortal glow of her beauty ? 

Luckily, as we grow older, we lose some of our nervous 
apprehensiveness about the fate of pictures and books. 
If we did not, how miserable we should feel at the 
thought of the destructive work which fire might 
accomplish in the National Gallery or the Louvre! We 
are preserved from this misery, however, not only by 
our complacent faith in the survival of the fittest, but 
by our faith in the human race. We believe that the 
human race has infinite artistic possibilities to which it 





has not yet given expression, and, though we do not 
on this account feel hostile to ancient literature and art 
like the Futurists, we are ready to believe that in these 
matters the best is yet to be. It is, we admit, not easy 
to imagine that a greater play than Hamlet will ever 
be written ; but our belief in the eternal supremacy of 
Hamlet is in the mood not of religious faith, but of 
idolatry. There is no reason in the world why a 
greater writer than Shakespeare should not be born 
during the present century. It is good to reverence the 
past and its famous men, but it is not at all good to 
reverence it and them in such a degree as to despise the 
future. Futurism is valuable as an artistic movement 
just in so far as it reminds us that the greatest bequest 
of the past to us is not a batch of dead authors and 
artists, but the spirit which will make living ones. It 
is largely because we are timid about the future that we 
cry out whenever a picture or an old church is damaged. 
There is no denying, of course, that we have some 
grounds for our timidity. We seem to have lost the art 
of building churches; and as for painting, are not the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy and of the London 
Group equally depressing? No wonder that we lean 
rather heavily on our ancestors. It is they who are 
young, not we. They, be sure, were men of far too 
abundant vitality to believe that art would perish at the 
touch of a match ora hatchet. They all declared pretty 
confidently that their work was more enduring than 
bronze, and their confidence has been justified. The 
way in which Shakespeare neglected to publish his 
plays does not argue carelessness about their immortality, 
but the opposite. He thought, no doubt, they were 
as safe in the hands of the managers as in the libraries, 
and in any case he left the matter to Nature, which has 
always in its roundabout way been careful of genius, 
Nature may impel a Rossetti to bury his manuscripts 
in the coffin with his wife, but it impels him later on to 
steal them back from the ground. The man of genius 
may have a bad enough time, but the work of genius is 
apparently sure of its kingdom. Hence we lean to the 
conviction that against good art hatchets are unavailing. 
That is why we would advise ladies with hatchets 
always to make sure, before attacking a picture, that 
it is a bad one. Otherwise, we fear, their best efforts 
will be in vain. 


ORGANO-THERAPY 


F the internal secretions of the ductless and other 
I glands are so important for physiology, it is 
evident that their disorders will be no less im- 
portant for pathology. Failure of the thyroid gland 
to develop, or its atrophy in later life, must cause symp- 
toms of “thyroid insufficiency.” The hypertrophy 
of this gland, on the other hand, must cause the symp- 
toms of hyperthyroidism, and so in other cases. Usually 
we do not know the causation of the disease, but we do 
know the causation of the symptoms, and at least where 
they are due to defect of a known secretion that defect 
may be supplied. 
Animal substances, in short, come to reinforce the 
materia medica, which, even yet, is mainly vegetable. 
This is, of course, a return to an ancient fashion. Certain 
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virtues and potencies have always been thought to reside 
in certain organs of the animal or human body. If we 
speak of “ bowels of mercy,”’ should we not use extract 
of colon in the treatment of morbid cruelty, and so on 
indefinitely ? Moreover, it is eminently reasonable to 
suppose that organs of the animal body may contain 
substances relevant to its needs—which is far more likely 
than that any plant should do so. Hence the nameless 
messes, and horrible prescriptions of animal products, 
that did service in medieval as in ancient and savage 
medicine. 

The famous physiologist Brown-Séquard, as lately as 
1889, founded the modern practice of opo-therapy or 
organo-therapy, in which the ideas of the past find 
warrant and exact application. As Celsus and Pliny 
had used wolf's liver for hepatic disease, so the glandular 
products of animals could be applied in our own day, 
when once the real functions of the glands in question had 
been determined. Thanks to Sir Victor Horsley and 
others, experimental evidence was forthcoming that loss 
of the thyroid gland in animals produced symptoms 
closely similar to those of the disease called myxcedema. 
The thyroid substance of the sheep was accordingly 
administered to the victims of this disease, with rapid 
and unprecedented benefit. This and the introduction 
of diphtheria anti-toxin were the two last medical 
triumphs of the nineteenth century, and the only pity 
is that, in each case, it has been found so very hard to 
furnish further instances as satisfactory of the applica- 
tion of the principle involved. 

The thyroid treatment probably owes its virtues to the 
action of the organic compound of iodine which is called 
iodothyrin. The gland may be grafted within the 
human body from a monkey, as reported from France 
in last week’s Lancet, or else doses of its products may 
be regularly taken. But these should be standardised 
as to the percentage of organic iodine that they contain. 
The form of idiocy known as cretinism is due to early 
thyroid insufficiency, and yields to thyroid treatment as 
myxcedema does. There is nothing in medicine more 
remarkable than the transformation of the skeleton, the 
facial expression, and the mind of a cretin under thyroid 
treatment. Why the gland has not developed, and 
how its secretion acts, are questions to which we can 
return no answer; but we can practically cure the 
patient nevertheless by this safe and simple procedure. 

The bulky amateur who takes too many thyroid 
tablets in order to reduce obesity is likely to suffer from 
a rapid pulse, breathlessness, and other symptoms which 
are not dissimilar to those of Graves’s disease or ex- 
ophthalmic goitre. Here the enlargement and overaction 
of the thyroid, due to causes entirely unknown, produce 
excitement of various nervous and muscular tissues, 
with resultant protrusion of the eyeballs and rapid 
pulse. The surgeon who would cure this disease by 
removal of the thyroid will cure it indeed, but myxcedema 
will supervene. Removal of much of the gland, but not 


the whole, may succeed. Recently attempts have been 
made to produce a kind of specific antidote, derived, for 
instance, from the milk of goats whose thyroid glands 
have been removed. But meanwhile hyperthyroidism 
cannot be managed as successfully as thyroid insuffi- 
ciency. 





——— 


The English physician Addison long ago described 
a strange malady, in which a progressive bronzing 
of the skin, and extreme weakness, especially of the 
heart and the involuntary muscular tissue of the arteries, 
are the leading symptoms. We now know that Addison’s 
disease is due to failure in the function of the adrenal 
glands, which may have been attacked by the tubercle 
bacillus or otherwise. Adrenalin, the isolation of which 
we owe to a Japanese chemist, may be used in such 
cases, but its results are disappointing. Nevertheless 
this substance is by far the most powerful known 
stimulant of the muscular coats of arteries, and its 
uses in modern medicine and surgery are numerous 
and highly prized. Prior to a certain delicate opera- 
tion for the removal of the bony and cartilaginous par- 
tition of the nose, the surfaces to be cut may be painted 
with adrenalin and cocaine, with the result that they are 
absolutely blanched, and the surgeon can do his work 
with ease and accuracy otherwise impossible. As a 
beneficiary of this technique, I here render thanks for it. 

We might hope to relieve pancreatic diabetes with 
extracts of the pancreas, but success has not been 
attained by this means. On the other hand, the internal 
use of the secretions of the stomach and pancreas, in the 
form of pepsin and pancreatin, for the treatment of 
dyspepsia has been very successful, and may be cited 
as a typical form of organo-therapy. The reader may, 
however, be warned that organs and functions which are 
not employed are surely paralysed. Life is far too 
economical to maintain a function that can be dispensed 
with. Put normal limbs on crutches and they soon be- 
come impotent. Supply pepsin to the stomach and it 
soon loses the power to produce its own. Even this 
simplest of animal products should therefore be used with 
caution. 

Quite recently certain manufacturers have combined 
the extracts of a whole host of glands for the treatment 
of symptoms which are probably dependent upon dis- 
order of the internal secretions, but cannot be exactly 
allocated to any one gland. The “ shot-gun prescrip- 
tion” of the past finds an analogue in these elegant 
modern capsules, which contain the products of eight 
or ten glands. But many reports seem to testify that 
some one or other of these ingredients supplies the 
deficiency, or corrects the disproportion from which 
the patient suffers, not least in the numerous instances 
where symptoms of a somewhat thyroid type tem- 
porarily annoy the lives and destroy the usefulness of 
middle-aged women. Much will be learnt in these 
respects within the next few years, particularly in regard 
to the thymus and the reproductive glands. The great 
function of lactation, conspicuously deficient in many 
modern women, may thus be made amenable to control. 

Organo-therapy is only in its early infancy. The 
sum total of all its uses, apart from thyroid insufficiency, 
cannot rival that one blessed instance, but existing 
difficulties are certainly not insuperable. It will be 
apparent to the reader that these developments of medi- 
cine have the profoundest sanctions in Nature and philo- 
sophy, and that thyroid extract, for instance, is only a 
modern incarnation of that most ancient and sacred 


remedy which is known as the vis medicatrix nature. 
LENS. 
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PERSONAL RIGHTS AND THE 
WOMAN’S MOVEMENT 


IV. Tue Ricut oF THE Woman TO FREE ENTRY 
INTO ALL OCCUPATIONS. 


those following gainful occupations whether by 

brain or by hand—number some twenty million 
persons (including young persons), of whom some four and a 
half millions are adult women earning an independent liveli- 
hood. This female contingent is not distributed evenly 
through the working world; in some industries it is segre- 
gated in patches consisting of women only; other occupa- 
tions are honeycombed with women workers; whilst from 
some they are completely excluded. If we were to construct 
a contour map of the population of the United Kingdom, 
coloured according to income, dignity, and responsibility, 
we should find that in such a map all the relatively high 
lands were occupied by the twelve million adult men, 
whilst the relatively low lands were alone left for the women 
and young persons. In the realm of manual labour the 
sweated industries—those morasses which actually shorten 
and destroy life—are inhabited almost exclusively by women 
and girls—practically the only exception being the particular 
morass of ‘ Under-employment” (that is to say, those 
industries which yield fairly good pay per unit of effort but 
give short intervals of employment—the casual labour of 
the docks and wharfs and on the fringes of particular trades). 
When we turn to the brainworking occupations the difference 
may not be so vital, but it is equally humiliating to the 
women. Among the minor brainworkers—shop assistants, 
clerks, typists, accountants, secretaries and the host of 
nondescript “* assistants ”’ of all sorts and kinds—we find the 
women everywhere working for less remuneration than the 
men, and holding only the more monotonous and less respon- 
sible posts. In the ordinary run of Government service 
women are, as a matter of course, excluded from all share in 
the administration involving questions of policy or control 
over persons other than merely mechanical subordinates. 
The women engaged as teachers by the Local Education 
Authorities have, it is true, as much responsibility and 
variety of work as the men ; but they receive much less pay. 
The seven hundred women who have intruded themselves 
among the thirty thousand medical men strive to insist on 
the same rates of remuneration, but they are never selected 
for the posts carrying the higher salaries. From whole 
professions and departments of life women are arbitrarily 
excluded, sometimes by parliamentary enactment, some- 
times by professional decree. For the profession of the law 
in all its branches, the army, the navy, the Church, member- 
ship of either House of Parliament, and therefore of the 
Cabinet, women, however exceptionally gifted they may be, 
are ineligible. In short, but for one unique exception the 
women of England are treated as an inferior race whose 
labour is, indeed, required, but whom it is expedient to keep 
in subjection. The one high post which may be indifferently 
occupied by a man or a woman is the Throne.* 
This gross inequality of opportunity between the woman 


TT" producers of wealth in the United Kingdom—all 











h * The new “ Occupations ” volume of the 1911 Census supplies some 
interesting statistics for England and Wales. Since 1881 the propor- 
tion of women and girls returned as in gainful occupations has not 
increased ; and has even fallen from 17-6 to 16-9 per cent. of population 
over ten years of age. Out of every 100 women and girls, only 32 are 
now at gainful work, as compared with 34 thirty years ago. There 
are absolutely fewer employed in agriculture, fishing and mining, and 
relatively fewer to their total numbers in domestic service, textiles and 
th SS. On the other hand, there are absolutely and relatively more in 

© professions (mainly teaching and nursing), commercial occupations, 


communication and transport, and sundry manufacturing trades. 
¢ general impression given is that of a slow rise in grade. 





who works and her male colleague or competitor has produced 
a deep-rooted but still inarticulate discontent among the 
bulk of women workers, and a bitter and vociferous indigna- 
tion among the militant minority. It is to these industrial 
and professional grievances, combined with the notoriously 
unfair laws relating to marriage and parenthood, that must 
be attributed much of the rapid spread of the woman’s 
movement for political enfranchisement. These long- 
standing grievances are not likely to be remedied until 
women can make themselves felt at the ballot box. But 
votes for women, or even full representation of women in 
Parliament and in the Cabinet, will not in itself change the 
economic circumstances of the manual working or profes- 
sional woman; any more than the enfranchisement of the 
working man and his representation in Parliament, and even 
in the Government, has produced, as yet, an industrial 
democracy. Hence, representative women must formulate 
their claims in detail, and must be able to defend these claims 
before public opinion. To all these problems the ardent 
Feminist has a logical, easy solution. All occupations and 
all professions are to be thrown open to women ; and women 
are everywhere to receive the same remuneration as their 
male fellow workers. I propose to consider each part of 
this policy of “thorough,” but in this article I confine 
myself to the right of free entry into all occupations. 

There is one objection to the woman’s claim to an open 
labour market that need not detain us. We sometimes hear 
repeated the old maxim that “ the place for the woman is 
the home” with the hesitating suggestion that the total 
exclusion of women from gainful occupations would be in 
the public interest. This exclusion would obviously entail 
intolerable consequences. The four and a half million 
wage-earning women would have to be maintained by their 
fathers, their husbands or their next of male kin, or by their 
lovers—an impost which would bring about a revolution in 
more ways than one. The excluded women would be thrown 
back into the domestic servitude of the old-fashioned family ; 
or she would have to sell her person instead of her labour. 
Meanwhile there would be a smaller income per working- 
class family and, considering the growth of neo-malthusian- 
ism, there would probably be a lower birth rate and certainly 
a lower survival rate per child born. In fact, any attempt 
to foree women out of remunerative employment back into 
the home is not likely to result in more babies or better 
babies; but by a tragic combination of poverty, idleness 
and discontent, it might easily lead to greater sexual irregu- 
larity. Hence the ordinary reactionary contents himself 
with suggesting that, whilst it is economically necessary for 
the daughter, widow or even wife of the manual worker to 
contribute by her independent earnings to the income of the 
working-class household, women should not be permitted 
to impinge on the better-paid occupations. He therefore 
supports the existing exclusion of women whether by Trade 
Union or professional regulations, or by legal or administra- 
tive decree, from the more responsible work now in the 
hands of men. But this plea for a limited protection has no 
better defence than the policy of total exclusion. There is 
practically no industrial and professional work now per- 
formed by women which cannot be undertaken by men ; 
and even in the most prosperous times there is, owing to 
industrial dislocations, always a margin of unemployed 
men. There seems to be no valid reason for protecting the 
livelihood of one man rather than that of another; or for 
withdrawing the opportunity of earning a livelihood from 
one woman rather than another. There are also the con- 
sumers to be reckoned with. If women can render a service, 
or produce a commodity, either more efficiently or at a*lower 
cost in labour than men, and yet maintain intact their own 
standard of life (I shall deal with this point in another 
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article), why should not the consumer reap the benefit ? 
All experience proves what economic theory suggests, that 
it is by the fullest possible use of all the productive faculties 
of the whole population that we shall obtain the largest 
yield of services and commodities. 

Thus we may take it for granted that the personal right 
of a woman to earn her livelihood, by the use of her muscle 
or her brain, is no less than that of aman. But is the claim 
of the women to free entry into all occupations always con- 
sistent with the right of the consumer to the best available 
service? Let us take a typical example. The represen- 
tative of the Association of Post Office Women Clerks 
recently put forward before the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service* a definite claim ‘that women be allowed 
to enter for all the examinations at present open to men 
only ”—a clause that referred more especially to the First 
Division of the Civil Service (including India). This claim 
means that the administrators of any Home Department or 
of India, or of any other service recruited by a given com- 
petitive examination, might find that all those who came 
high in the list—i.e., those who had won the right to the 
vacant posts—were women. Now, I do not want to suggest 
that women are necessarily incapable, or even inferior to 
men in their capacity to govern a district of India, still less 
to get through the work of a Foreign Office or a Colonial 
Office clerk. As a matter of fact, many of the posts now held 
by men might just as well be held by women; and some of 
them had better be restricted to women! But to insist that 
the First Division examination shall be thrown open indif- 
ferently to men and women would be as restrictive of the con- 
sumer’s liberty of choice as to insist that the examination 
shall be thrown open to persons of all ages. Sex, like 
youth or middle age, is a peculiar characteristic, which 
sometimes qualifies and sometimes disqualifies persons for 
particular tasks. The Feminists have not as yet demanded 
that Osborne and Sandhurst shall be indifferently opened to 
girls and boys. There may be no sufficient reason why 
women should be debarred as such from using all the 
machines of war ; and who knows whether a higher standard 
of chastity and stricter sex conventions might not make 
even mixed regiments practicable ? But, by insisting on free 
right of entry into the Army or the Navy, women would be 
demanding a curtailment of the right of the consumer to 
prefer men for this particular type of employment just exactly 
because they aremen. It is interesting to note that the same 
objection does not hold with regard to the barriers to the 
legal profession. Here the free entry of women into the 
ranks of barristers and solicitors would in no way restrict 
the choice of the consumer, but on the contrary would 
extend it. The woman who became a qualified barrister 
or solicitor (like the woman who has become a qualified 
medical practitioner) would not have any right to employ- 
ment; she would only obtain employment if there were 
consumers who either preferred women or were indifferent 
to the sex of their advocate or adviser. Even the Govern- 
ment would be free to continue its present preference for 
men as prosecuting counsel and judges, as Lord Chancellor 
or as Attorney-General. The conclusion seems to be that 
wherever success in passing any particular test carries 
with it the right to a specific office it is impracticable to 
apply that test indifferently to men and women, for reasons 
analogous to those that prevent us applying it indifferently 
to persons of all ages, or for that matter, to persons of all 
races.| When, on the other hand, passing the examination 
merely opens the door to “ plying the trade,” there is— 





* Second appendix to 4th Report of Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service (Cd. 7340), question 31800. 

+ Thus, there are some Government services for which, whether 
rightly or not, only persons of white races are eligible. 


from the standpoint of the consumer’s interest—no reason 
against, and every reason in favour of, sweeping away the 
barriers. 

We cannot, however, ignore that such a decision leaves 
women at a disadvantage. If women are never to be 
admitted to a particular profession, how is it possible to 
judge of their competence for it? In India, for instance, 
there are some posts for which women are plainly better 
qualified than men; such, for instance, as medical work 
among women and children. Moreover, by far the ablest and 
most successful native ruler in India to-day is a woman— 
the Begum of Bhopal. The profession of ruling—of working 
through the agency of other persons—seems, in fact, to be 
peculiarly suited to the woman of magnetic personality 
and concentrated purpose. Hence, I think that women 
have a right to ask that a certain proportion of responsible 
posts should be from time to time entrusted to selected 
women, so that their capacity may be tried. This, of 
course, has been the procedure in respect to those few 
relatively responsible positions—such as membership of 
Royal Commissions, Government inspectorships, headships 
of institutions—to which they have already been appointed. 
And here we come back, of course, to King Charles’s head! 
This trial of women in positions of responsibility will not 
be made otherwise than quite exceptionally, unless there 
are women in the electorate, women on the representative 
bodies that control the executives, and women in the 
committees that make the appointments. 

My conclusion is that women have a personal right, 
equal to that of men, to employment in all occupations ; 
but that this personal right is, in both sexes, subject to 
the right of the consumer to prefer either the one or the 
other. There are, as we have seen, some barriers which, in 
excluding women, actually diminish the right of the consumer 
to choose. Women had better concentrate their force on 
throwing down barriers which prevent this free choice by 
the consumer, such as those which at present close to them 
both branches of the legal profession. On the other hand, 
in those professions in which passing an examination gives, 
not only permission to ply the trade, but also a right to a 
specific post, women can no more insist on free entry than 
persons above or below the specified age. We must per- 
force accept the sex preference that the representatives of 
the community continue to make, and concentrate our 
energies, first, on changing the character of the constituency, 
and, secondly, on getting specific opportunities for pioneer 
women to prove their capacity in wider spheres than public 
opinion yet permits to the sex as a whole. 

This, however, leaves open the question of the rate of 
remuneration and the conditions of employment, which 
women ought to claim or to accept, whether in their own 
interests or in the interests of other sections of producers, 
when they are admitted to a trade or profession—a question 
which 1 shall deal with in my final article. 

BEATRICE WEBB. 


Correspondence 
THE SCOTTISH LIBERAL LAND REPORT 


To the Editor of Tate NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—There is an interesting side to the Scottish Land mayo 
which you reviewed last week, as showing the difference in spit 
between the Scottish Committee and the English one. Throughout 
the report there is no direct reference to Trade Union ——— 
and no discussion of its possibilities. If this omission were om 
to ignorance, there would be no reason for comment, as the a 
report is almost entirely a collection of extracts from —— — 
and newspapers, and shows very little direct research. = ~ 
Committee, however, should not have been ignorant of the wor 
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of the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union ; yet practically no reference 
is made to it: work or to its attitude towards the questions 
discussed in the rural part of the report. 

The Union has been two years in existence, and for the past 
sixteen months has published a monthly journal of sixteen pages, 
describing its activities and expounding its programme. In the 
month of November, 1913, I had a letter from Mr. MacMillan, 
who I now discover is one of the secretaries of the Committee, 
asking for copies of the journal (The Scottish Farm Servant) and 
enquiring as to the programme of the Union. I sent on the copies 
asked for and wrote Mr. MacMillan. I had a further communica- 
tion from him, although I was unaware of the purpose for which 
information was sought. The second letter invited me to say that 
the principal grievance of the farm servants was the lack of 
opportunity of securing small holdings. I replied that, in our 
experience, there was no question the farm servants took so little 
interest in, and gave him an outline of the reforms the farm 
servants desired. 

I find now that the report of the Committee contains some five 

as to wages, etc., extracted from the copies of our journal 
without acknowledgment and without mentioning that such a 
publication is in existence ; that the name of the Union is never 
mentioned throughout the book ; and that such portions of my 
letters as do not conflict with the conventional Liberal attitude 
on the land question are given with merely the statement that 
they are from a report by “ an official of a farm servants’ organi- 
sation.” 

During the past two years we have opened over 140 branches 
all over Scotland, have conducted a steady propaganda in every 
part of the country, have held conferences with farmers’ associa- 
tions in many counties, and have carried a half-holiday campaign 
to the point of fair success in many districts. In addition we 
have promoted a Half-Holiday Bill, which was introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Adamson and which has been widely 
discussed all over Scotland. Not even the most casual reader of 
the Press could have missed our activities. Not only so, but the 
only information the report gives as to wages which is of any value 
is that lifted from our journal. Where the Committee venture on 
their own they go wrong. They carefully avoid the districts where 
the largest increases have been secured, because in these there is 
no reason can be assigned which will suit their case. 

We can only assume from this suppression, which cannot be 
due to ignorance, that the Committee is not anxious to encourage 
Trade Unionism. It may be, of course, because we have always 
refused to follow the small-holding will-o’-the-wisp, that they are 
not anxious our activities should be known. We have found, too, 
that the impression that the farm servant in Scotland is thirled to 
the Liberal Party is no longer true, and we have not hesitated to 
expose the want of sympathy of the Liberals who represent 
Scottish rural constituencies with the aims of the farm servants. 

Perhaps these facts may correct the impression your reviewer 
gathered that political and economic education is backward in 
Scotland. The report is not merely a poor thing in itself as an 
investigation of Scottish rural conditions (fancy disposing of the 
most intricate problem of the Hebrides in seven pages, four and a 
half of which consist of an extract from evidence given to the Poor 
Law Commission, and that only relating to one island !), but it will 
be a great disappointment to the Radical voter, who on the land 
question is nearer to the Socialist than to any other party. The 
fact is that it is a party report mainly concerned in apologising for 
a land policy which has been an utter failure in Scotland, and 
which exhausts the limits of individualism on the land question. 
—Yours, etc., JoserpH F, DuNCAN 

(Hon. Treasurer, Scottish Farm Servants’ Union). 
85a Union Street, Aberdeen, 
July 21st. 


THE FALLING BIRTH-RATE 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In Tue New Statesman for July 11th Mrs. Sidney Webb 
has given us a clear and outspoken utterance on what she and 
many other people now recognise as one of the foremost questions 
of the day—the question of the conscious and conscientious 
control of parenthood. The sentiments expressed in the second 
paragraph of that article, that neo-Malthusianism has been an 
unmixed benefit as regards securing personal development with 
mutual consideration, and that there is no objection to it on 
sound medical grounds, afford the keenest pleasure to those who 
have been labouring for several decades to establish that freedom 
aoeng procreation which should be the birthright of every 
roman, 

While thanking Mrs. Webb most cordially for her testimony as 
to the advantages obtainable for the individual and the family, 





I hope you will permit me to point out that she appears to have 
been seriously misled as regards matters of fact by the current 
misinformation on the subject ; and I venture to think that her 
attitude as regards the national aspect of the birth-rate question 
would be profoundly modified by more accurate information. 

To start with, Mrs. Webb thinks that “ we have, as regards 
the procreation of children within wedlock, an almost perfect 
example of the working of philosophic individualism. In 
England to-day there is on the subject no legal enactment, no 
public censure, no social boycott.” I only wish this were true. 
Although it is perfectly correct that there is no statute against 
neo-Malthusian propaganda as such, the laws against indecency 
and the Post Office Act of 1908 have been invoked against it 
continually ; and few years have passed since the beginning of 
the movement in 1877 without someone being fined or imprisoned 
for giving practical information. It is only quite lately that the 
social and Press boycott has begun to be lifted. Medical authori- 
ties and the clergy are continually denouncing what they choose 
to describe as “ the misuse of marriage.” As a consequence of 
these obstacles and denunciations, the poorest classes, who on 
humanitarian and national grounds most need knowledge on 
this subject, are almost entirely ignorant of it; and the large 
families of the poor, which are still so lamentably common, are 
due not to lack of desire to limit the number of children, but to 
lack of knowledge of the means, or to fear of the medical and 
clerical censure. So little has there been freedom in this matter 
that the Society which for thirty-seven years has been anxious 
above all things to extend the knowledge to the poor only last 
year for the first time found itself able to issue a practical leaflet, 
and even then only with precautions which considerably limit 
its usefulness. It is probably true that at the present time 80 
to 40 per cent. of married people are ignorant of preventive means, 
or are afraid to employ them, so that the plea of “ Candida ” is 
eminently justified. Were Mrs. Webb to work among the poor 
people as we do in this matter, she would find that we are a very 
long way from the example of philosophic individualism she 
speaks of. When it does come—as it will within a few years— 
the class incidence of the birth-rate will be very different from 
that we see to-day. And were Mrs. Webb to see some of the 
letters we receive from poor mothers, telling stories of eternal 
child-bearing while suffering from disease, and of how the medical 
men who tell them it would be dangerous for them to have more 
children refuse even to give them any indication as to how this 
may be avoided, she would see how much yet remains to be done 
before the régime of personal freedom with mutual consideration 
is generally attainable. 

Now for the national aspect of the question. Mrs. Webb 
evidently believes, with the Bishop of London, Mr. Roosevelt, 
and other “ répopulateurs,” that family limitation has led to 
a slackening of the tide of increase of population, and that it 
may even lead to a decrease—the famous cry of “ race suicide.” 
May I point out, definitely, that there is no justification what- 
ever for that claim as regards a single country of Europe—not even 
as regards France. Although I would not emulate the example of 
the “ répopulateurs”’ in making dogmatic assertions, I venture to 
say that in all probability there is not a country in Europe whose 
population is lower by a single unit to-day than if its birth-rate 
had never fallen ; and that there is no present reason to appre- 
hend any loss of numbers as the process continues. This appa- 
rently wild and paradoxical statement is based on a careful 
review of the vital statistics of all the countries for which such are 
published. Mrs. Webb refers to the decline of the death-rate, but 
states that it has not compensated for the fall in the birth-rate. 
This is true as regards our own country, although our rate of 
natural increase now is as high as it was in 1853-5, when statistics 
were first compiled, and when our birth-rate was about 34 instead 
of 24 per 1,000. But in many countries—e.g., Denmark, Spain, 
Italy, and notably Holland—the fall of the death-rate has been 
greater than that of the birth-rate, so that the rate of natural 
increase in these countries is greater than ever before. Even 
in France, in which the birth-rate in the decade 1891-1900 was 22°2 
and the death-rate 21°6, so that the natural increase was only 
*6 per 1,000, a further fall of the birth-rate to 20°6 in the decade 
1901-10 was accompanied by a larger fall in the death-rate to 
19°4, thus giving a rate of increase of 1-2 per 1,000, or double the 
previous figure. In 1912, the last year for which there are figures, 
the birth-rate had again fallen to 19, and the death-rate to 17°5, 
so that the natural increase once more rose to 1°5 per 1,000, a 
figure nearly equal to that in the period 1881-84, when the birth- 
rate was 38°9 and the death-rate 37 per 1,000. The French 
population is not decreasing, and its natural increase has actually 
been getting greater of late years as the birth-rate falls. No 
doubt there is a limit to this process, but it will be some years 
yet at the present rate before it is attained. Further analogy 
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with other countries of increasing birth-rate makes it practically 
certain that an increase of the French birth-rate would only 
produce a corresponding increase of deaths, and leave the increase 
of the population unaltered. Ontario (Canada), when it had a 
birth-rate of 19, had a death-rate of 10, and a rise of the former 
has produced a practically equal rise of the latter. 

I am quite sure that if Mrs. Webb will look into the matter 
for herself, she will find that there is no justification whatever 
for the idea that the national interest demands an increasing or 
even a stationary birth-rate. The rate of natural increase of the 
European population has accelerated as the birth-rate has fallen, 
and is now higher than at any previous period of history. The 
white American population is increasing by excess of births over 
deaths slightly faster than the black, and much more so when 
immigration is considered. Australia and New Zealand, where 
family limitation is practically universal, have the highest rates 
of natural and actual increase in the world. 

Finally, Holland, which is the only European country in which 
real freedom for helping the poor has existed, and in which it has 
been done on the large scale, has shown the greatest improve- 
ment in the general and infantile mortality in Europe, its rate 
of increase of numbers has gone on accelerating until it is now the 
highest in Western Europe, and the progress of the prosperity 
and physique of its inhabitants, as indicated by wages and by 
the recruiting returns, has been most remarkable. I will not 
enter into the general question as to the merits of State endowment 
of motherhood, but it is certain that it ought not to be undertaken 
with the object of stemming the decline in the birth-rate ; and 
that unless it is accompanied by an extension of family limitation 
to the poorest classes, it will do harm rather than good. 

I enclose some publications from which you will be able to see 
the justification for the above statements.—Yours, etc., 

C. V. DRYSDALE. 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
July 20th. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It takes courage to disagree with Mrs. Webb, for whose 
views I am usually lost in admiration. Nevertheless, I may 
perhaps allow myself to question the conclusions at which she 
arrives in her article on the falling birth-rate in your issue of the 
11th inst. Mrs. Webb, as becomes one of the ablest champions 
of her sex, concludes that when the Government ceases to be 
purely masculine, women will become impressed with the gravity 
of the problem now confronting them. But is Mrs. Webb so 
very sure? Andon what facts does she base her conclusions ? 
Among the militant suffragettes there is a large infusion of women 
who despise men—or profess to do so (and constant reiteration 
of an opinion becomes auto-suggestive), while the vote, when 
won, will be given to an enormous majority of women who are 
absolutely indifferent to broad, general considerations of public 
interest. What will weigh with the average woman for many a 
day to come is not the “‘ future of the race ”’ or the “ well-being of 
the Empire,” but simply individual questions of self-interest. 
And does Mrs. Webb seriously anticipate that female suffrage 
(the desirability of which I do not question) will bring about not 
only a moral but an economic readjustment of society? I 
venture to think that such a readjustment as it slowly unfolds 
itself will be motived by changes so various, so complex, and so 
unforeseen that the mere vote whether masculine or feminine 
will count for little in their emergence. Looking back upon 
history, we see that legislation on the whole has been a process 
of “ tinkering,” of tentative remedies and experiments, deter- 
mined in the main by the ambition of monarchs or the demands of 
a class. What grounds have we for concluding that society is 
all at once to become enlightened, reasonable, and generally 
intelligent ? As a step in the inevitable process of evolution, 
female suffrage must be accepted and acclaimed. It will no 
doubt be highly valuable as a means of self-expression for superior 
women, and the number of superior women may, with education 
and opportunity, notably increase. But female suffrage as a 
panacea is certainly doomed to the limbo of all panaceas, whether 
these be Free Trade, Tariff Reform, the Protestant Reformation, 
the Catholic Revival, the methods of the Salvation Army, or the 
promises of Socialism. Turning now to another aspect of the 
problem, I feel disposed to ask whether humanity as a whole 
would be the loser by the losses in racial characteristics which 
Mrs. Webb foresees. Suppose that the French or the English 
were smothered and submerged in the long run, would that 
necessarily be a great catastrophe? The Americans are in 
process of building up a new racial type out of the most hetero- 
geneous collection of nationalities that the world has ever seen. 
In Spain there has been a large infusion of Moorish blood. Can 


anyone confidently say that the Spanish people has suffered 
unduly through this ?_ It is impossible to predict what the modern 
Spaniard may become, but his ruin in the past, the decadence 
from which he is now recovering can be safely attributed to 
political rather than to racial causes. Neither in intelligence 
nor in virility does he seem to have suffered from his contact 
with the Moors. If the French race is slowly blotted out, if the 
British race follows suit will that matter more to future genera- 
tions than the settlement of Northern Italy by the Lombards 
or of Northern Gaul by the Franks? It is even possible that the 
French qua French and the English qua English have given the 
best of themselves in literature and the arts to the world, and that 
the filling up by alien peoples of the places they leave vacant 
would not be a misfortune, but a saving compensation. 
Yours, etc., 
ARNOLDINE WHITELEY. 


MATERNITY UNDER FREE CONDITIONS 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Srmr,—I am very pleased to see Mrs. Webb’s general argument 
in favour of something like the old patriarchal family in Tue 
NEw STaTEsMAN of July 18th. 

In one respect, however, I fear she represents the existing 
position as far more satisfactory than it is. For her article 
says “ the unmarried mother can compel the father to contribute 
towards its maintenance.” She can—to the extent at the most 
of 5s. a week until the child is sixteen—but the difficulties of 
the legal process for compelling the payment are such that most 
fathers of illegitimate children escape. The original summons 
costs money ; the defendant is called upon to appear before the 
magistrate after six days and can disappear during that period ; 
the affiliation order costs 9s.; no money is paid under it for the 
first four weeks, and after that the application for payment must be 
made by the mother in person. 

Also, if not sued within a year and a day of the birth of the 
child, the father is not liable. 

Man is more innocent than many of the supporters of the 
Woman’s Movement would have us believe ; but in relation to 
this subject Mrs. Webb has painted the position of the mother 
(who is seldom so hardened that she does not care for the position 
of her child) too favourably.—Yours, etc., 

Golder’s Green, N.W.., 

July 19th. 


THE NORTHCLIFFE PRESS 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—It is quite plain why the Northcliffe Press has sought so 
wildly to exploit Ulster. The Daily Mail wants its “ million ” 
circulation. The Times wants to justify in circulation figures its 
reduction to a penny. Ulster provided Lord Northcliffe with 
an opportunity which the Liberal competitors with the Mail 
on the one hand, and the Conservative competitors with the 
Times on the other, would not touch. He had the field to him- 
self. It was a temptation he could not resist.—Yours, ete., 

Ciey HIL. 


Artuur D. Lewis. 


BEARDS 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Your article is at once so well informed and so thoroughly 
conventional in its conclusions that I, as one of the Opposition, 
am inclined to say it is a woman’s work. But, as there is still 
an understanding that a writer must be assumed to be male until 
the contrary is proved, I will apply the masculine pronouns 
and other things proper to the man in my ensuing remarks upon 
the writer’s opinions. 

He says, in effect, that the beard, after having been for ages 
the token of extreme virility, has in these latter days finally 
settled down into a symbol of the opposite : deficiency of manhood, 
involving adherence to some cult of softness, such as vegetari- 
anism or anti-militarism. On the other hand, he says, the men 
who do things—American business men and Polar explorers— 
shave clean. 

I willingly make him a present of Pierpont Morgan, John D. 
Rockefeller, et hoc genus omne. But has he never seen the photo- 
graph of Shackleton as he appeared in the Antarctic ? Has he 
never seen that beard ? Does he think that explorers shave all 
the way to the Pole ? He must be a woman! It may be that the 
solution of the mystery why men go on Polar voyages is to be 
found in a healthy desire to escape from chin-scraping ; but I will 
not press this. 

It oddly happens that two bearded men of my acquaintance 
are strict vegetarians and uncompromising anti-militarists 
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poth of them. One is a Cumberland man, whose profession is to 
ide this bare-faced generation safely to the tops of high moun- 
tains and down again. The other isa little Welshman, whose usual 
ion of countenance, as well as it can be seen through the 

thick hair that encloses it, is a kind and gentle smile, which only 
proadens when the London populace endeavour to be humorous 
about his unfashionable appearance ; yet I question very much 


if he understands the meaning of the word Fear. The last of 
his exploits which I was privileged to observe was a rush into 
a house in a rough neighbourhood, for which he is responsible, 
and a single-handed quelling of a Saturday night’s row between 
pare-faced heroes. There is nobody like him for storming the 
last tramcar and getting into it long before some large men 
who shave. On general grounds, I would advise your contributor 
not to tackle a bearded man just for fun, on the strength of the 
undoubtedly popular assumption that the bearded are soft 
er else there wouldn’t be so many bearded anti-militarists. 
Anti-militarism is an objection to discipline, which is bossage ; 
and it naturally attracts strong natures rather than weak ones. 

As to your contributor’s assertion that the future is to the 
bare-faced, I wish to caution him, in the sense of something Mr. 
Chesterton once said to Mr. Blatchford, against being obsessed 
by a noble credulity regarding the durableness of current customs. 
The future, judging by the past, is not the property of any par- 
ticular fashion. Therefore why not have a mixture? I think 
what bearded men specially rebel against is the notion that there 
must be a standard pattern for all men—that all men must, 
as the corset advertisements put it, “‘ get the proper silhouette.” 
Why not let each have his own silhouette ? But if the arbitra- 
ment of Fashion be insisted on, then I would point out that in this 
matter, as in much else, Fashion is a see-saw. Moustached 
Britons are succeeded by bare-faced Romans, who are displaced 
by bearded Saxons, who are conquered by shaven Normans ; 
and so on, up and down, to the extremes of the eighteenth century 
and the post-Crimean days. And don’t suppose that the move- 
ment since then has been gradually away from hirsuteness. 
Dickens, about the time when he was growing a beard himself, 
very shortly after the Crimea year, alluded to English intolerance 
of hair on the chin in one of those scattered writings recently 
collected by Mr. Matz. 

My own reason for wearing a beard is largely dislike of the 
modern cult of Youth. I do not think shaving is so much an 
immoral attempt to look like a woman as a pitiful and timorous 
attempt to look like a boy. The moustache is the first hair 
that comes on a youth’s face ; so that those who don’t shave clean 
to look like boys shave all but the moustache to look like very 
young men.—Yours, etc., 

29 Church Street, Islington, 

July 20th. 


Joun Kirxpy. 


ARTISTS AND CRITICS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Sm,—I find myself unable to agree with Sir Ronald Ross’s 

defence of his thesis, mainly because it appears to limit the real 
appreciation of art to executive artists. I am inclined to con- 
sider that all discriminating appreciators are potential critics. 
_ Surely there are persons, without executive ability, yet possess- 
ing knowledge of technique, who are capable of fully differentiating 
between spurious and true art, and who, if gifted with the most 
ordinary powers of expression, may be ranked as critics. Whilst 
I cannot but admit that “ fashions ” in art are the unfortunate 
cause for certain artists to be singled out for indiscriminate praise 
by even the “ cultured ” public, yet I am sufficient of an optimist 
to believe that a great many “ voiceless” appreciators of true 
art exist amongst all classes. If one extends the range of 
technique to include rightly ‘* theme, structure and expression,” 
the perception of the work of art as a whole is involved, and it 
becomes necessary to assume that there is some latent faculty, 
even in the mere appreciator without technical knowledge, 
equivalent or complementary to the artist’s perception and 
awakened into activity by the work of art. This response 
indicates the success of the artist in his appeal for sympathy ; 
it also suggests the potentialities of the appreciator to discriminate 
—1¢., to be a critic, unto himself at least. 

I should have been more explanatory of the meaning I intended 
to convey when I used the term “ art sense.” Whilst I do not 
Intend to argue that all men and some animals have not an 
esthetic sense, I most emphatically deny that this functions other 
than in the most embryonic manner in the majority of persons ; 
probably largely due to that lack of culture which is a sine qua non 
for any full appreciation of art of any sort. By “art sense” 





I meant to convey a very much fuller appreciation which, I 
must admit, involves some technical appreciation. 

When I said that “a knowledge of technique is certainly 
eminently desirable,” etc., I did not mean it to be inferred that 
a “ knowledge of technique ” was a euphemism for genius. Nor 
will Sir Ronald Ross dispute this, I imagine, despite the fact 
that this deduction might be drawn from his anecdote of Annibale 
Caracci. 

Even if one were to concede the point that all critics should be 
possessed of “‘ selling ” executive ability, let us profit by the awful 
warning offered by the Burlington House Academy on the one 
hand and the equally fearsome implied criticism shown by the 
selection of pictures in certain modern schools—and be wise ! 

I am entirely at one with Sir Ronald Ross in regard to modern 
criticism. I fail to see, however, how matters can be improved 
on the lines he would seem to suggest. One is reminded of 
Shaw’s epigram, ‘“* He who can—does ; he who cannot—teaches ”’ ; 
and to expect that the creative genius is able not only to create, 
but to devote attention to education—apart from any capacity 
for teaching—is not practical. 

The ideal critic, in my mind, is that rare individual who would 
be capable of works of genius in one of several arts if it were not 


‘for the fact that his very versatility precludes him from sufficient 


devotion to any particular art.—Yours, etc., 
J. R. MILnes. 
3 Ebers Grove, Nottingham. 
July 19th. 


Miscellany 


M. GEORGES DE PORTO-RICHE 


NGLISH observers are often puzzled by the extra- 
EK ordinary narrowness of literary reputations in 
present-day France, where, for the great majority 
of poets, playwrights, and novelists, fame consists in the 
formation of a cult. A little group of devotees, supported 
by a little clique in the Press, will be found to swear by this 
author or that, ignoring all others. And the tendency, 
upon the whole, must be set down to the credit of the French. 
They are clear-sighted and honest; they realise that taste 
is a narrow matter. They attach themselves to the authors 
for whom they conceive a particular preference. They will 
not, like the Germans, run in ponderous hordes after each 
new prophet. Youthful nations must perforce be up-to- 
date. But the French, who have suffered much in growing 
old, can now afford to pause a little, to observe and choose 
deliberately. 

Among such narrow but distinguished reputations is that 
of Georges de Porto-Riche, who was already well known 
in the days of the Second Empire. Good French playgoers 
in general think of him as one of the few intellectuals of their 
stage. That is to say, his works are in the repertory of the 
Comédie Francaise, where they are played but seldom ; 
and they are revived from time to time at the Porte St. 
Martin or the Odéon. By a smaller public he is profoundly 
respected and even occasionally read. There remains an 
infinitesimal group of persons who are aware—they will 
not condescend to debate the point, but they are aware— 
that M. de Porto-Riche is the only living French dramatist 
of importance, and that his Amoureuse and Le Passé are 
worth more than the assembled works of MM. Hervieu, 
Bataille, Bernstein, Brieux, Capus, or even Maurice Donnay. 
To become aware of this circumstance is not merely to enjoy 
a sense of superiority over other cults, but to discover a 
field of lasting pleasure. 

In the earlier part of his career, from 1865 to 1880, Porto- 
Riche was mainly occupied in writing verse. ‘Two comedies, 
Le Vertige and Les Deux Fautes, together with Don Juan, 
an adaptation from Shadwell, date from this period. The 
years from 1880 to 1895 he appears to have spent in observing 
the world, doubtless relishing the plays of Henri Becque, 
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watching the progress of M. Antoine’s Théatre Libre, and 
ripening the leisurely talent of a dramatist. After La 
Chance de Francoise, the first of the series which the author 
names his “‘ Théatre d’Amour,” came L’Infidéle, a Venetian 
comedy in rhymed couplets. This little masterpiece is 
akin to the proverbs of de Musset. The impassioned 
rhetoric of the romantic stage is touched with irony and 
epigram. Death becomes a subject for comedy, because 
the follies of life are a matter for regret. The three characters 
of L’Infidéle are types of poetry, debauchery, and love. 
In the poet’s mind a woman provokes curiosity rather than 
desire ; he will study her, play with her, abandon her. All 
he craves to possess is an intimacy of feeling. The debauchee, 
too, will cast her off in time ; but for the moment he comes 
closer than the poet. He even offers more. He translates 
his desire into flattery ; in a fashion he satisfies her self- 
respect. And yet the gentle and candid Vanina (like 
Porto-Riche’s later heroines) is never wholly deceived. 
Torn between the distant Renato, whom she loves, and the 
insinuating, drunken Lazarro, who covets her, she makes a 
ballad of her lost illusions. Disguised as a page, she sings 
beneath her own windows. Renato is capable at least of 
jealousy, and he kills her, only to uncover her face and cry 
““ She was true to me.” He is still young, and lives on his 
emotions. But the old sceptic Lazarro offers him the 
comfort of a sneer: “‘ She would have been faithless.” 

It may be said of most dramatists that they state only a 
single theme, upon which their various plays are impro- 
visations. This theme is an expression of the author’s 
personal genius ; a fragment, perhaps, of his autobiography, 
or a monument of his symbolism; a crystallisation of 
thought in a certain shape, a manifestation of the impulse 
we all feel to bring a certain pattern of order into life’s 
chaos. Such an impulse must be apprehended ; it will not 
bear analysis. With Porto-Riche one is conscious of a narrow 
and formal pattern which covers his entire work, and is 
first outlined in these types of L’Infidéle. He studies the 
irony of failure. He understands and regrets the indolence 
of humanity. He will not suffer reason to triumph at the 
cost of instinct. His characters are polished, they are 
intelligent, they are witty, they appear at first sight incapable 
of folly ; and then suddenly the old Adam—the Vieil Homme 
of which he has made a comedy—comes uppermost. Their 
heads swim, their hearts misgive them, they grow coarse 
and brutal. Lines are spoken, in the drama of Porto- 
Riche, which can barely be tolerated on the modern 
stage—lines which would be incredible from the pen 
of any other playwright. In this respect he outdoes the 
farces of the boulevards. And the effect of such coarseness 
is the greater because his aim is serious. He has deep 
feeling, he has suffered deeply ; his audiences are moved. 
Where Capus and the others laugh gaily at their men and 
women Porto-Riche broods a little. He laughs a little, 
but he broods. 

In glancing at the fine comedy of Amoureuse, one is 
impressed in the first place by rare merits of form ; economy 
of characters, rapidity of action, distinguished wit, pointed 
theatrical effect, and speeches of high surging rhythm. 
But these qualities cannot clothe a trivial subject; they 
spring naturally from the drama. Amoureuse concerns 
three persons. Eticnne Fériaud is a scientist, occupied in 
medical research. His own malady, grown past cure, is 
an amiable indecision. A dozen times a day he interrupts 
his work to chat with his wife, Germaine, and Pascal 
Delannoy, a painter. Admirable are these conversations 
which introduce the action. The three pretend to form a 
triangle, not yet complete. Germaine might once have 
married Delannoy ; it was a near thing, you gather, and he 

still in love with her; but had she done so, she would 


ee 


certainly have become her husband’s mistress, This 
thought is frankly expressed, and you feel it to be sincere. 
The three forecast their future, in the spectator’s eyes, by 
looking back from a secure and laughing present to a doubtful 
past. And the security is instantly broken. It is of 
importance to Fériaud’s career that he shall attend a medica] 
congress in Italy, requiring an absence of some weeks, His 
wife begs him not to make the journey; he is too readily 
persuaded. Naturally he soon regrets the sacrifice, and 
holds her responsible for his own indecision. Germaine 
makes the blunder, at this moment, of revealing that she 
is in fact amoureuse. The absurd breach widens, irreparable 
words are exchanged, and Fériaud throws her into Delannoy’s 
arms. The triangle comes into being simply because each 
of the three must preserve self-respect ; it has the symmetry 
of egoism. So Fériaud makes his journey, and of the pair 
left behind Germaine is profoundly wretched, Delannoy 
profoundly uncomfortable. She will not leave her husband’s 
house, he hesitates to enter it. And safe subjects of con- 
versation are now so few. They appear to be waiting until 
the reflex pull of egoism, which is vanity, shall destroy an 
unstable relationship. Since Fériaud is the weakest of the 
three, the pull comes first from his side. He comes back, 
threatens to shoot Delannoy, and orders Germaine to pack 
up her trunks and begone. But such violence is foreign to him, 
In a man of forty, who has made a habit of irresolution, 
nothing is more natural than to return a few moments 
later and beg her forgiveness. She cries, “ Réfléchis, tu 
seras malheureux” ; but this man, who has once destroyed 
and can never build again, can only reply, “ Qu’est-ce que 
ca fait?” 

Amoureuse is the most successful of Porto-Riche’s comedies 
because in it he adapts himself best to the practical necessities 
of the stage. Le Vieil Homme, which represents the labour 
of many years and occupies some five hours in performance, 
strains the audience too far, though it is a work of great 
distinction. Le Passé, little shorter, is relieved by brilliant 
passages of wit. In this latter play the central figure is a 
woman sculptor, Dominique. She is seen first of all in her 
studio, surrounded by a group of men who are her friends. 
Dominique is a worker. She is frank, good-humoured, 
independent. It seems impossible that she should commit 
an indiscretion. “ Le jour elle travaille, et le soir elle se 
couche avec un livre,” is the remark of one admirer. But 
another thinks, ‘‘ 4u fond de tout talent de femme, il y a un 
bonheur manqué”’; and Dominique unexpectedly agrees 
with him. She was the mistress, years ago, of a diplomat, 
who offered her every conceivable form of treachery, violence 
and degradation; and his return first disturbs her, then 
shatters her life. Nothing is left of her nature but the 
frankness with which she admits her misfortune, and the 
courage which leads her to prefer abasement to tranquillity. 
Le Passé is one long history of déshabillement. Porto- 
Riche strips civilisation bare. He creates an atmosphere 
of refinement in order to precipitate his barbarous storm, 
which in its turn passes away. He reveals a true comedy 
existing beneath the surface of manners; it is the comedy 
of unreason in a reasonable age. And here he performs 
a service. Where others dramatists have but lately dis- 
covered the world’s stupidity, against which they declaim 
with indignation, he takes the intelligence of the world— 
a world of his own—for granted, and asks, “ What then A 
Is intelligence so powerful ? When the mind is free !s r 
not possible to relapse into a stupidity of the emotions * 
Is it not even desirable 2? And these are precisely the ques- 
tions which Frenchmen, the critics of progress, will always 
ask; though rarely with Porto-Riche’s discernment or his 


depth of sympathy alike with the old world and the new. 
AsH_ey DUKES. 
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THE LAMP 


HE lamp shone golden where she slept, 
Shining against deep-folded shadows. 
There was no stir but her slow breathing 


Save when a long sigh crept 
Between her lips. 


Her hair spread dark in that faint light, 

Her shut eyes showed the long dark lashes— 
Still now, that with her laughter quivered. 
On the white sheet lay white 

And limp her hands. 


Golden against the shadow shone 

The lamp’s small flame, till dawn was brightening, 
And on the flame a gold beam slanted. 

The shadows lingering on 

Grew faint and thin. 


Sleeping she murmured, stirred and sighed, 
A dream from her sleep-vision faded. 

Her earthly eyes ‘neath languid eyelids 
Wakened: her bosom cried, 

“Come back, come back, 


“Come back, my dream!” Rising she drest 
Her beauty’s lamp with cunning fingers. 

She had the look of birds a-flutter 

Round dewy trees with breast 


Throbbing with song. Joun FREEMAN. 


THE SISTERS CURMUDGEON 


HEY lived together in a northern suburb of 
London, and every day caught the 8.36 to 
their office in the City, returning home at 

eve by the 5.14. In this routine there was no passivity, 
no fatalism, no resignation to the facts of existence. 
They were very much the mistresses of their fates and 
the captains of their souls. They did not walk to the 
station with the peculiarly metropolitan listlessness of 
their fellows. They marched at it formidably, as though 
they were fulfilling, not an obligation, but a destiny. 
And they had all the steam-roller discipline and in- 
evitability of an army. The elder sister was plainly 
the generalissimo. Her face was grim and inflexible 
enough in its natural contours, but she had greatly 
accentuated her birthright by screwing her face up into 
a purposefulness which was only this side ferocity. It 
was hardly expressive enough to be a scowl and too 
deliberately schooled. It was as if she had trained it 
into its owlish harshness and austerity by a course of 
lessons at peering into the darkness. It was a young 
woman’s face, but it was ribbed and creased like a 
handkerchief indifferently ironed. The chin swooped 
downwards like a precipice ; the lips, instead of inclining 
outwards in acceptance of the world, were firmly barred 
to keep that old highwayman out; the cheeks were 
rests for two small grey eyes to shoot their well-directed 
bullets at him. As was only proper in so masterful a 
self-contentment, she wore round-topped boots (no 
thin end of the wedge for her), a skirt navy blue, still 





more unresilient and exceedingly tailor-made, a striped 
blouse as stiff as her soul, a high white collar with a 
thin tie. Her hat, in order not to distract attention 
from her countenance, was indistinguishable. I have 
never been to the Orkney Islands, but she reminded me 
of what a promontory must look like in those inhospit- 
able regions. 

The younger sister was, as obviously, the rank and 
file. She must have been the ideal of her commandante, 
and indeed the supreme pattern and example of conduct 
to every private, since the hostility of man to man. 
For her subordination to her superior officer was not 
an external, but a psychological process. Primarily, 
she had been forged in a less exacting workshop than 
her sister. Her mien had once been gentler, and her 
body not, in the first place, built on the lines of a 
military convention, to resist the invasions of a boisterous 
world. But by the exercise of a tireless self-restraint, 
an anchorite’s readiness to learn submission, and an apt 
readjustment of her natural qualities of imitation, she 
had transformed herself into a simulacrum of her sister. 
By an unholy compact, a thousand times more per- 
nicious than Faust’s, she had attached her skiff to her 
sister’s frigate. 

Miss Curmudgeon and her familiar used to arrive 
home every night at ten minutes to six, except Satur- 
days, when they arrived at half-past one, and Sundays, 
when they stayed there. Ten minutes later, they would 
appear, in the summer, in their garden and work in it 
with unfaltering industry until half-past seven. The 
garden was an oblong patch of ground, enclosed by 
three straight fences. It had two narrow beds running 
with implacable straightness from end to end, and the 
rest of the space was occupied by a lawn running, in 
perfect symmetry, alongside the beds and, in the fanati- 
cal and eternal race backwards and forwards, within its 
boundary, keeping neck to neck with them. Their 
several places were meticulously observed. Never did 
a blade of grass betray any symptom of obstinate 
questionings and thrust an inquisitive neck into the 
exclusive domains of the flower-beds. Never did a 
flower, forgetful of its social allegiance, pay an adven- 
turous call upon the lawn. In youth, showed they any 
independence, any disposition to struggle from the 
irrevocable laws of their tutelage, they were pinned to 
the fence with bast. For Mistress Curmudgeon was the 
genius of the garden, and on it she lavished all the 
philosophy, all the ideals, all the conceptive forces of 
her soul. It was not only the particular aim of her 
militantly precise and ordered mind; it embodied for 
her the significance of all existence. It was in little her 
art and her business, and in great her realisation of 
herself and her solution to the riddle which the sphinx, 
since the embryo of the world, has asked of every man 
and woman. It was her formula, her doxology, her 
Grimm’s Law. And her sister, more tempered, more 
discreet, as befitted her, did likewise. 

And the garden answered to her. It responded in 
every fibre and every shoot, with such rhythmic sensi- 
tiveness that every variety of plant became a proud 
symbol of its mistress’s values and attitude. The 
garden became the allegory of her soul. Its principal 
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furniture was ferns, and they grew in serried lines, 
half way down the beds, staring with prim respectability 
at each other across the lawn. Their fronds deployed, 
four of them on one side and four on the other, from out 
the stem, and the leaflets, in a minute and geometric 
sub-division, advanced out of each frond in the same 
direction and at almost the same angle as the fronds 
themselves. Looking down upon them, I had the 
impression of a miniature army review, each unit dove- 
tailed into its section, each section marshalled in exact 
conformity with the whole—every uniform obeying the 
principle of a neat arithmetical proportion. And each 
fern, as an individual and as the representative of a 
corporate society, discovered the personality of its 
mistress. Close to the house and at the extreme end 
of the garden the fences were draped with ivy and 
Virginia creeper. Their several tendrils grasped at their 
support in desolate profusion, swarming over it with 
their dun and uniform leaves. They sprawled over the 
fence, engulfing it, intent upon it, strangling it, as 
though it were their animate prey. It was the second 
revelation. About the middle of the beds, where the 
ferns ended, were a clump of privet on the one side and 
an obese bush of variegated laurel on the other. The 
laurels with their large ungainly leaves, the privets with 
their small, fleshy and querulous ones, kept, with their 
aggressive monotony of colour, freshness, change and 
uncertainty at bay. And they too were the keepers of 
their creator’s soul. Here and there grew blue lobelia, 
aubretia, red geraniums, solomon’s seal and large waxen- 
faced daisies, the butlers and footmen of this sombrely 
regulated establishment. Each plant, in varying degrees, 
performed its function of personification, and all, in 
solemn unison, chanted their hymn of adoration to 
their lady and mistress. Each, by its life, exiled the 
principle of life ; each, a hermit of death, vowed itself 
to an eternal abstinence from the beauty, the joy, the 
colour, the freedom, the exaltation of that force which 
drove its sap through their veins. And their mistress 
loved them and tended them, because in their petals she 
gazed on the reflection of herself. 

For every night, from six until half-past seven, the 
sisters, never speaking and always working in the 
assurance and accord of a smooth and defined co-opera- 
tion in labour, toiled in the garden. No nondescript 
tramp of a weed begged its portion of light and air in 
the garnished borders. No blade of grass that thrust 
its ambitious head above its fellows, escaped the retribu- 
tion of the mowing machine. No condottieri hordes of 
insects swept glorious devastation through this Arcadia 
of the proprieties. And the flowers and the evergreens 
and the grass prospered exceedingly and flaunted their 
morals to the skies. And Order and Precision reigned, 
and Hope flew over to the south side of the river and 
dwelt among the untrodden ways of the unkempt and 
the unwashen. 

There were other gardens in the road where the sisters 
prosecuted their campaign. And they were full of 
tousled weeds and shining flowers and hummocky 
lawns, for the swift and chaotic blood of life circulated 
through them. On either side of this pitchy grove of 
Tartarus grew gaudy and undisciplined hierophants of 
the sun. Buxom phlox and comely hollyhocks, fox- 


—— 


gloves milk-white as Poppaea’s bath, larkspur blue as 
lapis-lazuli, roses and campanulas, insolent and well- 
conditioned, pushed their noses over the fences and were 
full of ribaldry. One day the sixty-eighth house in the 
row fell vacant. Now, the sisters lived in number sixty- 
seven, their very number, with its hard sibilaney, 
echoing the spirit of the place. And that night a 
revolution took place, for the sisters, grasping occasion 
by the forelock, had climbed into their neighbour's 
garden and stolen all its flowers for their own. And I, 
pondering upon the inscrutable and invincible supremacy 
of life, and seeing, as in a trance, the beacons of imagina- 
tion flaming to the uttermost corners and crevices of 
the earth, believed in God. 
Haro_p MASSINGHAM. 


Drama 
THE THEATRICAL YEAR 


ENDING AUGUST, 1914 


HE theatrical year 1913-1914 is over. To try to 
give an account of it is like trying to give an 
account of a ball which would seem adequate 

to everybody who had been there. 

In the first place, it strikes me as having been a remark- 
able year, a year of important beginnings. Mr. Granville 
Barker has really got well on the way to founding a 
Repertory Theatre. At the Savoy, in Androcles and 
the Lion, he introduced, too, the circular stage, which, if 
it is widely adopted, must influence the play-writing of 
the future. By making short scenes feasible it must favour 
a looser, bolder construction. People who admire in 
Shakespeare the fulness of the world in which the action 
takes place, the hum of multifarious life which fills his 
plays,'and compare modern plays with them in this respect, 
to the crushing disadvantage of the latter, do not always 
realise that it was the conventions of his stage permitting 
constant change of scene, which made this feat possible. 
The circular stage and the apron stage together will make 
this kind of construction again possible. Androcles and 
the Lion itself broke new ground. It was a religious 
pantomime, in spirit very different from the medieval 
miracle play, but more analogous to it than to anything 
else. There is no one else, perhaps, who can be so serious, 
and keep such high spirits at the same time, except perhaps 
Mr. Chesterton; but though I should attend with some 
anxiety a play on these lines by an imitator, I do not see 
why we should not have political pantomimes; on that 
subject there must be many capable simultaneously of 
laughter and seriousness. By the by, there is a point 
worth noticing with regard to the shortness of the run 
which Androcles had. Most people put this down to its 
not finding favour, but this was only true in the sense that 
it could not find favour to the extent of Bella Donna, or 
plays which fill for month after month a large, expensive 
theatre like the St. James’s. If Androcles had been produced 
at a smaller theatre, it would probably, I should say, be 
running still. ; 

I should like to say a word about The Harlequinade, 
which preceded Androcles. This was an attempt at the 
fantastic, unreal, airily symbolical entertainment, which, 
if I gauge the coming taste, will have successors. The 
eighteenth-century scene was delightful. I think it was the 
herald of the poetic revue which I believe the near future 
will give us. 
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Another movement of which this year has seen the beginning 
is The People’s Theatre, inaugurated by Miss Rosina Filippi 
—good plays very cheaply produced at sub-popular prices. 
If this scheme continues, as I trust it will, we shall learn, 
perhaps, in the most instructive way of all, how far costly 
settings can be dispensed with. There is nothing like 
having to do things cheaply as a way of finding out 
what is inessential. At present simple scenery, like the 
simple life, is generally most expensive. If Miss Rosina 
Filippi allows economy to drive her into taking all sorts 
of risks in the direction of doing without accessories, 
compelled as she is at the same time to please the un- 
sophisticated, the stage may learn a great deal from her 
productions. 

The Repertory Company has figured more prominently 
this year than ever before. The Irish Players did not 
seem to me quite up to their usual mark, but the visits 
to London of Miss Horniman’s Company have been 
important events. She has a very striking actor in Mr. 
Brember Wills. Mr. Galsworthy’s new plays, The Fugitive 
and The Mob, were not his best work, but the Company has 
given us many interesting plays well acted. Mr. St. John 
Ervine’s Jane Clegg was a good piece of work. 

This year has seen Mr. Norman McKinnel on his own 
in conjunction with Mr. Whelan. The management of 
the Vaudeville were not fortunate, on the whole, in their 
choice of plays, but Mr. Norman McKinnel has never 
acted better than he has done on his own stage. His 
study of a working-man in that queer, slow, painful play 
Before the Dawn was a good piece of acting, and in the 
dramatised version of Helen with the High Hand, as the 
curmudgeonly old uncle, he was equally successful, though the 
part did not give him the same opportunities. The triumph 
of his management was, of course, Great Catherine. His 
Patiomkin was a masterpiece. He has never done anything 
better. And Miss Gertrude Kingston’s Catherine was 
perfect, from her rich, reginal German accent to her 
explosions and sudden efforts at self-control. The play 
struck me as an important one. It seemed to me a suc- 
cessful attempt to tap those treasures of surprise in comedy, 
sentiment, and morals which lie to hand in history, and 
which historical dramas hardly ever touch. It was the 
first historical play I have seen written from the point of 
view of contemporary memoirs, one in which the past was 
really worked in an unromantic, realistic spirit. It was 
true. The Catherine we saw was exactly the Empress who 
found Diderot delightful company, but complained that 
her knees were black and blue after a talk with him, 
because he would emphasise his points by pommelling 
them. Here, in his treatment of history, Mr. Shaw was 
again a pioneer. 

The success of Mr. Chesterton’s Magic was significant 
—it was the triumph of the amateur playwright, showing 
that the absence of shop-finish (provided always that the 
author has ideas and wit) counts for comparatively little. 

I will not discuss Mr. Barker’s production of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, for from the point of view of anyone 
reviewing the year 1913-1914 its importance merges in 
his previous productions of Twelfth Night and A Winter's 
Tale. It was another example of his method of Shakes- 
pearean production which dates from further back. The 
remarkable feature of it was the vividness with which 
the dramatic quality of scenes which strike the reader 
as purely lyrical was brought out. Sir James Barrie’s 
two short plays, Half an Hour, at the Hippodrome, and 
The Will, at the St. James, were interesting examples of 
long stories told briefly. What is usually the matter 
with curtain-raisers is the slenderness of the theme. The 
short play is really a most extravagant form, as extravagant 


as that rare literary production, the first-rate sketch. 
Now everybody complains of two things, the scarcity 
of good curtain-raisers and the difficulty of getting a good 
cup of coffee. The secret of supplying both is the same 
—use enough coffee and choose a subject large enough 
to supply material for a three-act play. Sir James Barrie 
did this; his example is most instructive. 

The most interesting movement of the day, the woman’s 
movement, has not yet found anything like adequate 
expression on the stage. Mr. Galsworthy’s Fugitive seemed 
to me to suffer from not being hard-headed enough and 
from his having been more moved by the idea of a type 
than interested in a particular woman, while M. Brieux’s 
Woman on Her Own struck me as too barefaced an attempt 
to make a woman on her own jump through all the 
appropriate hoops. It gave the impression of a play cooked 
to point a moral, which robbed it of real poignancy. What 
we want so badly is a play which will show the emotional 
appeal which the cause of women makes to different 
temperaments. 

When the year opened, the tremendous success of 
Within the Law made the newspapers prophesy that Melo- 
drama was going to be the thing. This anticipation has 
not been fulfilled. The most interesting play in that line 
has been Mr. Zangwill’s Melting Pot, in which he used 
the old Adelphi methods to express an idea, the outcome 
of a clash between two passions, pride of race and a finer 
conception of human relations. Mr. Whiteside’s perform- 
ance as David Quixano was a most remarkable piece of 
acting. 

Among those actors and actresses who have increased enor- 
mously their reputation during the past year are obviously 
Miss Wish Wynne in the perennial Great Adventure, and Miss 
Edith Goodall in the heroine’s part in Within the Law ; Miss 
Scaife has done very good work for the Stage Society, and Mr. 
Leon Quartermaine has shown powers which certainly were 
not generally appreciated before. His Emperor in Androcles 
was excellent, and both in The Doctor’s Dilemma and in The 
Wild Duck he did very well. He has now blossomed out as a 
first-rate Ibsen actor. Everybody is praising his perform- 
ance of Young Alving in Ghosts. 

The year has closed with two most effective blows at our 
stupid censorship. Mr. J. T. Grein and his Independent 
Players have obtained licences for the public performance of 
Ghosts and Monna V anna, and, pray, who is a penny the worse? 
I see from the papers that their Majesties Queen Alexandra 
and the Dowager Empress of Russia were present at the 
performance of Monna Vanna. The Queen-Mother could 
attend half the plays still on the Lord Chamberlain’s ridicu- 
lous list without risk of being any more shocked. One of 
the irritating things about this preposterous institution is that 
when dozens of the very best plays in Europe have been held 
up groundlessly for years, the officials do not appear conscious 
of cutting a poor figure when with no reason at all they let 
one or two tardily through and no one, not even the most 
shockable, cries out. Joseph and his Brethren was insignifi- 
cant as a work of art, but it has opened the door to biblical 
subjects. If Ghosts and Monna Vanna are fit to be played 
now, why were they not fit to be played years ago? I sup- 
pose in twenty years’ time we shall be allowed to see Mrs, 
Warren’s Profession, Blanco Posnet, and Waste, and the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office will then appear serenely unconscious 
that they have admitted that they have been inexcusably 
idiotic. When the Censor gets hold of a good new play 
he behaves like a girl who drops a beetle with a cry of “ Ugh ! 
horrid thing ; it’s alive!’ Only in his case it takes him about 

twenty years to get used to the idea that the creature is 
harmless. This year has given another jog to that per- 
nicious institution. Desmonp MacCarrny. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ANY even of those who came into intimate contact 
M with the late Harry Quelch will be surprised at 
the variety and power of the work in the volume 
of selected writings (2s. 6d. net) which Mr. Belfort Bax 
has just edited for Mr. Grant Richards. Everybody in 
the Socialist movement knew Quelch as master of a clear 
and robust method of political exposition. As brief, 
popular presentations of the Social-Democratic case such 
papers as those on “The Essential Difference between 
Anarchism and Social Democracy,” ‘ Nationalism and 
Imperialism,” and “ Socialism and Sex Relations” could 
not easily be bettered. Quelch went straight to essentials 
and pounded away at them with a complete freedom from 
mystification, cant, and argumentative trickery ; and these 
qualities in him were widely known. What many did not 
know is that he had done a considerable amount of effective 
writing of a more “ literary ” kind. 


* * * 


Half the new volume is composed of what the editor 
calls “ stories”” and what in weekly journals are usually 
spoken of as “sketches.” They are usually, though not 
quite invariably, stories with a Socialist moral. One will 
illustrate the fatuousness of the “ rent of ability ” theory 
as an explanation of the present distribution of incomes ; 
another will exhibit, by taking a typical imaginary case, 
the hopeless condition of the old workman who is discharged 
by his employers on account of his failing powers; and a 
third (which might have been written by an ordinary 
novelist into whose head the political bearing of the story 
had never entered) will use as an illustration of the defects 
of private capitalism the case of young Joseph who gets 
sacked at the instigation of Potiphar’s resentful wife. But 
at least one story—that of the man whose attempts to 
invent a gas-engine lead him to be arrested as a Dynamiter— 
is a mere jeu d’esprit, and some of the others have no direct 
political bearing at all. In some of them there is an almost 
inevitable amateurish touch. But the best of them, stories 
like A Life for a Life and Companions in Misfortune, would 
have been worth printing anywhere for their vividness, their 
characterisation, their emotional force, and the excellent 
simplicity of their narration. They give as graphic a de- 
scription of London working-class conditions as one can find 
anywhere, and one can conceive them compelling many 
people to think who would be stirred by no amount of 
impersonal economic argument. 


* * 2 


The biographical memoir appended (why is there no 
portrait ?) gives a skeleton account of Quelch’s career. 
It will surprise those who thought of him as a wild and 
impracticable firebrand; for it speaks of a life of un- 
remittent application which not the most sober of Trade 
Union leaders could outdo. The son of a Berkshire agricul- 
tural labourer, Quelch began to earn his living at ten years 
of age; as a working packer in Cannon Street in his early 
twenties he taught himself French in order to read Marx. 
Later he taught himself German and some Latin as well. 
His hours were long and all his spare time he gave to 
Socialism. ‘‘ I used,” one of his friends writes, 


to meet him when he left Cannon Street, where he worked for 24s. 
a week, and we would proceed two or three nights weekly to the cellars 
in Sandland Street, where Justice was set up in those days. Quelch 
would be writing articles and correcting proofs while I set up the 
placards and pulled proofs. . . 


On the night of going to press it 





would sometimes be 2 o’clock in the morning before he left the office, 
This unpaid work our comrade did for several years. 


As Mr. Bax observes, “‘ Harry Quelch was more than a mere 
personality, he was the living personification of an idea— 
the idea of the emancipation and rebirth of the working 
class through the transformation of Civilisation into 
Socialism.”” He had his hard and fast dogma; but he was 
not a wild man, a monomaniac. He wrote and spoke with 
deliberation and was prepared to support what he wrote and 
spoke by argument ; there was, in fact, “‘ no nonsense about 
him.” If Lord Goschen was “a fanatical moderate,” 
Quelch was a common-sense revolutionary. And he gave 
his life, his health, and his considerable talents for a cause 
which repaid him with neither money, celebrity, nor 
influence. 
* * * 


I have referred before to the frequency of misprints in 
the penny Times. It does seem a pity that the conductors 
of the paper cannot keep it up to its old traditions in this 
respect. Last week there was a more curious instance than 
usual. These words appeared : 


The anniversary of the Cattle of the Boyne was celebrated with 
unusual enthusiasm throughout Canada. 


I was so moved by the report of these zoological 
novelties that I made a little poem about them, full of 
Celtic twilight. It runs thus : 


THE SANDS OF BOYNE. 


Och, Geoffrey, go and call the Cattle home, 
And call the Cattle home, 
And call the Cattle home, 
Acrost the sands of Boyne. 
Shure, ye’re the bhoy that’s got inured to foam, 
So come, bring in the koine. 


Och, are they fish, flesh, fowl or good red herrings ? 
Perhaps they are red herrings, 
Forlorn and wildered herrings, 
Strayed from their native broine, 
This hapless party which has lost its bearings 
Fornint the sands of Boyne. 


No, no, they have no herring for their father. 
The proof-reader’s their father, 
A most prolific father 
By mishap or desoign. 
If this is what wan penny means, I'd rather 
Stump up the ancient coin 


Than daily find—Och tempora, Och Times !— 
Bad grammar in my Times 
And misprints in my Times 
In ivry other loine, 
Capped by this worst of typographic crimes 
“The CATTLE of the Boyne”! 


co * * 


But perhaps one ought not really to complain of mis- 
prints, even in the Times, when they are funny. The worst of 
the recent shower of misprints is that most of them are not. 
The Times, for instance, has yet to equal the well-known 
American one in which a retired colonel was “ involved.” 
Referred to in print as “ a battle-scared veteran,” he went 
to the newspaper office with a pistol and had the issue called 
in and a new edition prepared. In the “ revise ” the word 


appeared as “ bottle-scarred.” 
SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Life Versus Romance. By E. A. Norman. David Nutt. 
6s. 
Hardware. By Kineton Parkes. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Jacynth. By Sretia Cattacuan. Constable. 6s. 


There is quite a direct challenge in such a title as Life 
Versus Romance. It says practically: “* Your books with 
their romantic loves are not true ; they are dreams, chimeras : 
here, between these two covers, see what life is really like.” 
This appearance of challenge is carried on into the manner 
of the story itself. There is no attempt at the sustained 
harmonies of style—one even feels they have been gently 
but firmly rejected. The telling is staccato. The characters 
appear and reappear as fortuitously as in the world of one’s 
everyday acquaintance. We get no one “ heroine,” still 
less any hero. What we do get is the meticulous record of 
cramped, twisted lives, lives in which something essential has 
failed to “come off.” Thoughts, conversations, incidents, 
are alike unexpurgated and unelaborated : they are just put 
down in their bareness and their detail. The only obstacle 
to the illusion of reality is the insertion of comments : 
“Could these older women but pass on the wisdom learnt 
of bitterness to the girls growing into women, much pain 
might be saved”; “It is the heritage of everyone to be 
loved; when this is denied we have tragedy.”’ I figure these 
comments to myself (though from the artistic point of view 
they are, I think, a mistake) as the author’s reminder that, 
after all, there is a world larger and more beautiful than the 
one here depicted ; that life is represented indeed, but only 
part of life; that there does exist an idealistic refuge from 
the harsh identification of “‘ realism ” with the delineation 
of unpleasant fact—in short, that Life Versus Romance is 
a somewhat unjust name. The cynicism implied in that 
antithesis is contradicted by the understanding and tender- 
ness in the book itself. 

One quite external thing which I find unconvincing is the 
poor social and financial position of the Waughgraves. The 
Major-General was, after all, a Major-General, and had been 
the Governor of an island all to himself. I am a child in 
these matters, but surely military men who hold these 
special appointments are retired on special pensions ? 
And do even Major-Generals order their grown-up daughters 
to bed without any tea for “ going off on their own without 
permission ” for half a day ? This escapade of Rose’s was 
the beginning of the spiritual change which caused her to 
leave home ultimately ; her starved emotional nature found 
its more immediate cravings satisfied by a visit to a Roman 
Catholic church, and she soon became a convert. To her 
family her new religion was merely wicked, and she was 
driven to train herself in typing and shorthand and go to 
London in the hope of earning her own living. This she 
found not impossible, chiefly because her wants were so 
meagre that the most pitiful salary sufficed for them. She 
had a mighty queer love-affair, unpleasant and dangerous 
if technically “ harmless,” with a Corsican who lodged in 
the same house. Though far from unsensual, she was strong 
im an ignorant innocence which finally drove the exas- 
perated Corsican out of her wretched life altogether. 

Clara is in a way more interesting than Rose: she has 
more character and more brains, she is elusive and individual, 
less to be regarded as one of a helpless crowd. Indeed, at 
first she seems the ordinary pretty English girl. Why 
should she not have had an ordinary happy marriage ? 
She got engaged to a man whom she did not love because he 
Worried her into it; she broke off the engagement—and 
came back to it in mere hopelessness. Her husband, a 
rather selfish person, was by way of neglecting her. She dis- 





liked that whole side of marriage which to him was the 
only side of importance; she frankly did not want the 
child that came to her. Near the end of the book we get 
this characteristic conversation : 

“ You are happy, aren't you ?” 

“TI don’t know, Rose. Honestly, I don’t think I am.” 

“But you are very fond of your husband, and he of you. Come 
now, he is devoted to you.” 

“Perhaps. But it isn’t everything just to be loved.” 

“You love him, surely?” Rose was startled. 

* No, I don’t believe I ever loved a man.” 

“T have. But, my dear, why did you marry then? It is wicked, 
you know.” 

** I don’t suppose Bertrand will ever find out. Men are too selfish.” 

“ Don’t you believe in love ? ” 

“ Not in a man’s love.” 

** My dear, you must believe in love. The whole world is proof of 
its existence. This comes of not having a religion. . . .” 


The outline of the plot (though, indeed, “ plot ” is hardly 
the word) suggests George Gissing. But the book is not 
like Gissing, nor like anyone else that I know of. It is 
original. It is also very outspoken. I can imagine some 
people being shocked by it and some people being unin- 
terested in it. But what I cannot imagine is anyone who 
has once got in the grip of it denying that it is sympathetic 
as well as intimate, powerfully told (in spite of a few 
technical faults) as well as profoundly felt. 

Hardware also, and much more closely, suggests the name 
of a famous novelist. It suggests Mr. Arnold Bennett. It 
takes you on from the childhood of the hero through the 
main vicissitudes of his life, and it identifies that life with 
the life of a particular provincial centre. I have never 
been to Birmingham, but I don’t think I can be wrong in 
“ placing” Metlingham as Birmingham. It seems to me 
that if so clever a writer as Mr. Kineton Parkes had delibe- 
rately set out to use a prevailing and popular type of novel, 
to imitate it, to produce, as it were from the outside, a com- 
petent effective piece of work, the result would have been 
much what Hardware actually is. Some of the characters 
—notably the rich, conscienceless, successful Edward Sharp— 
are skilfully drawn ; but I cannot help feeling that “* drawn ” 
is too exactly what they are. They do not walk out of the 
picture in full panoply of flesh and blood; at least, not at 
me, which, of course, may be entirely my own fault. Thorpe 
Chatwin, who by strict attention to business rose from a 
position of comparative poverty to one of comparative 
affluence, was a poor bloodless self-centred fellow. His 
love-affair is less convincing and interesting than those 
parts of the book which deal with the details of manufacture, 
of home life, and of municipal politics. He entertained a 
mild, law-abiding and non-militant affection for the daughter 
of one of his employers, but he was not in a position for a 
long time to make her his wife; so he let the opportunity 
slide, and she, though she loved him, married his particular 
friend. Edward Sharp’s daughter Hetty pursued him 
meanwhile with extraordinary ardour, and she was beautiful 
and an heiress—but she was also cross and wilful and un- 
pleasant, and Thorpe preferred mildness and gentleness in 
the home. So she married somebody else, a degenerate 
scion of a house which belonged to the aristocracy of com- 
merce. He drank (and so, for that matter, in the minor 
degree appropriate to her sex, did Hetty). And he for- 
tunately soon fell upon death, and Hetty got Thorpe after 
all. I am not clear as to the sexual process by which he 
became “ in love,” but then I am not clear as to his sexual 
processes throughout. Here is an early mention of them, 
which I choose because it illustrates the whole “ realistic ” 
method of the book : 


The Landlord’s daughters and his wife busied themselves all day in 
the corner shop, and sometimes Thorpe Chatwin was permitted to 
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explore the mysteries behind the shop’s counter. In the depths there 
revealed, stones were picked out of the sticky dried currants; only 
imperfectly picked, so that it remained still possible to break your 
teeth while eating a roly-poly pudding. In those depths, dried figs 
and dates, congealed into nauseous masses; bundles of firewood ; 
boxes of matches ; bars of soap; jars of jam and pickles ; pyramids 
of salt; lumps of American cheese, which excoriated your gums if 
you ever attempted to eat it ; mounds of rancid Irish butter and great 
tins of lard mingled in a fearful confusion, upon which the golden 
syrup from the imperfect machine above, which was painted a vivid 
green, slowly trickled. Behind the counter . . . the Landlord’s 
daughters fell to kissing Thorpe. . .. The girls asked him queer 
questions about himself that made him go hot and cold by turns. 
When only one of the girls was with him, she would hold him more 
closely to her until her sister came back; strange feelings came to 
him and curious promptings. 


Quite well done, of course; but does it in the least help 
you to realise Thorpe as it helps you to realise the shop ? 
Might it not have happened to any one of a million other 
boys ? However, Thorpe was perhaps not so very different 
from a million other boys. As we are told at the end, he 
““ was the quite normal man, unconscious of his normality.” 
Perhaps it is because he was so normal that one never 
abnormally cares about him ; one cares far more for some of 
the minor characters—his mother, for instance, and his self- 
sacrificing, patient, unambitious father. 

Compared to the two books just reviewed, Jacynth is 
old-fashioned. I don’t mind that. I like it. I, too, am 
old-fashioned. Everybody fell in love with Jacynth, and 
though Miss Callaghan ruthlessly reveals the bad side—or 
rather the mere emptiness, with no good or bad side at all— 
of her heroine, I am almost in love with the child myself. 
There are lots of her in existence, and they are all fascinating 
and as near worthless as human beings with immortal 
souls can be. As for J. H. Maitland (“ the J. H. Maitland, 
who wrote Christina’), he married Jacynth and found out 
her emptiness and her peevishness and her tendency to 
resent any interest which prevented anyone from making 
a ceaseless fuss of her; about him I should be sorrier 
if I were made to realise him more. He had at last to 
choose between his work and his wayward insistent child- 
wife, and he chose heroically : whether rightly or not I will 
not venture to opine. Billy and Baxter and “ the Crab ” 
are pleasant if sketchy folk, and, of course, Margaret Thor- 
burn is delightful ; and if the Maitland had had any sense, he 
would have fallen in love with her instead of with Jacynth. 
The whole story is simple and unpretentious, and very 
entertaining in its simple, unpretentious way. 

GERALD GOULD. 


ST. AUGUSTIN 


Saint Augustin. By Louis Berrranp. Translated by 
VINCENT O’SuULLIVAN. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


There is a kind of book, an admirable and even splendid 
kind, which one is sometimes tempted to think that only 
the French can write—the kind that unites the detailed and 
elaborate results of erudition with the subtleties of psycho- 
logy and the lyricism of romance. Such a book is the one 
before us. It deals, of course, with one of the most terrible 
and bewildering times in the known history of the world. 
The barbarians were no longer knocking at the gate of 
western civilisation: they were pouring through it in an 
uncontrollable flood. The Church was as profoundly shaken 
as the State. Augustine was a little child at the time of 
paganism’s last imperial opportunity, the burning paradox 
of Julian’s apostasy. His appointment to his bishopric 
roughly coincided with the final division of the Empire. In 
middle life he trampled on the Donatists, those heretics whose 
heresy was scarcely a matter of creed, but rather of tempera- 


ss 


ment and political opportunity; he turned from that 
successful trampling to deride and attack the old innumerable 
gods of paganism. In his old age both heresy and barbarism 
reared their heads against him. He died, surrounded by his 
faithful Christians, in an African city beset by barbarians— 
defended by an army of mercenary Goths, which was com. 
manded by a count of Africa of Thracian origin and Roman 
appointment, against a horde of invading and devastating 
Vandals. To this fiery and convulsive panorama of his period 
correspond the turbulent contradictions of Augustine’s own 
character and life. Passions both of sense and of intellect 
consumed him; diverse ideals tore him in two. The self. 
indulgent youth merged in the man of ambition, the man of 
ambition in the scholarly ascetic; from scholarship and 
asceticism he was compelled, by forces internal and external, 
to the business, legal, administrative, political, controversial, 
of the episcopate. In each stage are apparent the instincts 
of all the others, save for the great change of the conversion 
in the garden. It is true that the actual moment of con- 
version may be said merely to have set the seal on aspirations 
which had been working in him for some time before; 
nevertheless there does seem to have come about a sudden 
completeness in the change of ideals. The old troubles of 
lust and ambition gave way utterly at this point to the 
conviction of consecration, of dedication, though to the end 
of his life Augustine remained responsive to innumerable 
suggestions of the intellect, mental ranges and sympathies 
and endeavours, which had been essential part and parcel 
of his carly and worldly courses. 

M. Bertrand writes with intimate knowledge (as far as 
anyone after the alteration of so many centuries can be said 
to have that) of the racial and scenic environment of Augustine. 
We get a reconstruction and a vivid presentation of Thagaste, 
where the saint’s childhood was passed ; Madaura, where he 
was sent to school; Carthage, “‘ where shameful loves,” as 
he himself wrote later on, “‘ bubbled round him like boiling 
oil” ; Rome, where he went in hopes to rise in his profession ; 
Milan, where he was appointed to a professorship of rhetoric 
under the town council; Cassicium, where he went into his 
first retreat (here the reconstruction is purely speculative : 
“Cassicium has disappeared. The imagination is free to 
rebuild it fancifully in any part of the rich country which 
lies about Milan”), and so forth. M. Bertrand has the 
archeological facts at his finger-tips; his re-creations are 
not merely in the air. Rather, the air is in them: the very 
atmosphere is made realisable. Carthage, we read, 
stole away the energies, but she was an enchantment for the eyes. 
From the top of the impressive flight of steps which led up to the 
temple of ZZsculapius on the summit of the Acropolis, Augustin could 
see at his feet the huge, even-planned city, with its citadel walls which 
spread out indefinitely, its gardens, blue waters, flaxen plains, and the 
mountains. Did he pause on the steps at sunset, the two harbours, 
rounded cup-shape, shone, rimmed by the quays, like lenses of ruby. 
To the left, the Lake of Tunis, stirless, without a ripple, as rich in 
ethereal lights as a Venetian lagoon, radiated in ever-altering sheens, 
delicate and splendid. In front, across the bay, dotted with the sails 
of ships close-hauled to the wind, beyond the wind-swept and shimmer- 
ing intervals, the mountains of Rhodes raised their aerial summit- 
lines against the sky.... Carthage ... had her Capitol and 
Palatine upon Mount Byrsa, where rose no doubt a temple consecrated 
to the Capitolean triune deities, Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, not far 
from the great temple of 2isculapius, a modern transformation of the 
old Punic Eschmoum. . . . 

No single quotation can give any idea, however, of the rich 
and various effect which the book as a whole conveys. 

Augustine came back to Thagaste to become a monk, to 
live with a chosen few in austere seclusion and study. But 
the outside need of him was too great. When he ventured 
to Hippo he was dragged to the foot of the episcopal chair 
by enthusiasts who clamoured: “ Augustine a priest ! 
Augustine a priest!” ‘He wept at the change they were 
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forcing on him.” It was but a beginning. Soon he was 
sharing the bishopric of Hippo with the aged Valerius ; soon 
after that he was sole bishop. His activities from this till 
the end of his life were prodigious, almost incredible. With 
his literary labours M. Bertrand is not primarily concerned : 
“Our sole aim is to study Augustin’s soul, and we quote 
scarcely anything from his books save those parts wherein 
a little of this ardent soul pulsates.”” The whole picture, so 
boldly and broadly painted, is indeed but the setting for the 
spiritual centre. Is it at all possible to discern where the 
greatness of Augustine lay? M. Bertrand, of course, faces 
the question from the standpoint of a devout Roman Catholic: 
“To indicate the three great stages of the onward march 
of the truth, we may say: Jesus Christ, St. Paul, St. Augus- 
tin. Nearest to our weakness is the last. He is truly our 
spiritual father.”’ “ It is not reason which turns the young 
man from God ; it is the flesh. Scepticism but provides him 
with excuses for the new life he is leading.” ‘‘ Doubtless in 
the twilight glens of Purgatory the bewailing souls continue 
to sing the Te lucis ante terminum, even as in the star-circles, 
where the Blessed move ever, will always leap up the trium- 
phant notes of the Magnificat.” So, of certain cures which 
Augustine did, we are told: “I think these are the only 
miracles the saint made in his life. But what matters that, 
when the continual miracle of his charity and his apostolate is 
considered ?”” The problem of how far unity of religion 
between subject and biographer improves, how far it vitiates, 
biography is one we do not propose to consider here ; clearly, 
at any rate, such unity, though it may render the record less 
historically valuable to readers of different faith, opens 
special possibilities of sympathetic insight and interpre- 
tation. It is not only for the goodness and greatness of 
Augustine that M. Bertrand has understanding ; it is also for 
his passions, his vices, his doubts. The pages are full of 
incidents, reminders, suggestions, so interesting that one 
knows not where to choose—Augustine’s long bondage to 
the dualism of the Manichees, the religious revelation that 
Plato was to him, his love for his illegitimate son, his grief 
for the death of his mother—things personal or general, facts 
of intellect or sentiment. But what most plainly emerges 
is the uncontrollable energy of the man, the eagerness with 
which he took in and gave out. It is this vehemence which 
betrayed him to sensuality as completely as it afterwards 
consecrated him to service. Do the Confessions exaggerate 
his early sins? Exaggeration is the impulse of the redeemed 
~—consider Bunyan. But the undoubted facts as to Augus- 
tine’s treatment of his mistress, the mother of his beloved 
son, make unpleasant reading. The incident belongs to the 
Milan period, after the first effervescence of youth was over. 
It was time for him to be respectably settled : he must marry. 

His mistress was the only obstacle in the way of this plan. 
He got rid of her.” He suffered in parting, we know : “ My 
heart was torn,” he wrote afterwards in the Confessions, “ at 
the place where it was stuck to hers”; but he acquiesced. 
Then he realised that, his proposed wife being too young as 
yet to marry, he would “ be miserable”” meanwhile. He 
immediately took another mistress. 

The early sensuality, the high ideals, the restless energy, 
offer analogies to the life of Tolstoy. But Augustine at- 
tained a spiritual certainty which Tolstoy never knew. It 
is not because he wrote, in The City of God and other theo- 
logical works, what has incalculably influenced the develop- 
ment of human thought ; it is not because he was a great 
Political figure in an age strangely convulsed and strangely 
faced with difficulties similar to our own; it is primarily 
mame he has revealed himself to us as a gigantic emblem 
of the old paradox of humanity, as a man representative, 
€ssential, with the universal strife of flesh and spirit 
greatly typified in him, that we so surely realise the colossal 
greatness of Augustine. 





BRITISH FINANCE 
British Budgets, 1887-1913. By Brernarp Matter, C.B. 


Macmillan. 12s. net. 
The Financial System of the United Kingdom. By Henry 
Hices, C.B. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Each of these books really does supply a long-felt want. 
The first is an authoritative survey of British financial 
policy for the last quarter of a century by a writer who 
during that period rose through the hierarchy of the Treasury 
to the position of Commissioner of Inland Revenue and is 
now the Registrar-General for England. The second is a 
concise description of the technique of public finance by 
a senior clerk in the Treasury, at present acting as Inspector- 
General of Finance in Egypt. 

Mr. Mallet’s general plan is, in his own words, “ first, to give 
from the Parliamentary Reports as fair an account as I could 
in a very condensed form of the Budget statements and 
discussions, bringing out by quotations from (or summaries of) 
the speeches the opposing arguments on any important 
question raised in them, especially on any question of 
principle.” This, the main part of his work, Mr. Mallet 
has done as well as it could be done. Having conducted 
the reader through all the intricate changes of what has 
been perhaps the most revolutionary period of the history 
of British public finance (during which the national revenue 
has risen from 89 to 200 millions) he leaves him at the end 
with a wonderfully clear picture in his mind of the process 
by which the attitude of the nation, or rather of the govern- 
ing class of the nation, in regard to taxation has been trans- 
formed. The survey begins with Mr. Goschen’s first Budget ; 
and the modern student who reads Mr. Mallet’s unvarnished 
account not only of what Mr. Goschen did during the six 
years he was at the Exchequer, but of the reasons he gave at 
the time for doing it, will realise with perhaps something 
of a shock on how unsubstantial a basis the Tory Chancellor's 
great reputation has been reared. Doubtless he was a first- 
rate financier in the sense in which that word is used in the 
City; he understood banking and the theory of foreign 
exchanges and the whole technique of money; but in the 
realm of what may be called financial statesmanship, which 
deals with the proper distribution of the burdens of taxation, 
the discovery and utilisation of new sources of revenue, and 
the estimation of future national requirements, he was 
scarcely more than a_ pettifogging book-keeper. His 
Budgets were always ingenious, full of trifling changes—a 
slight revision here, a small reduction there—but they led 
nowhere ; their author, although he knew by heart the shibbo- 
leths of an earlier generation, had apparently no grasp of 
general principles, nor even any definite aim—unless it 
was the reduction of the income tax, which he brought down 
from 8d. to 6d. What real innovations he did make—e.g., 
the abolition of the grant in aid and the assignment of 
specific revenues to the local authorities—had to be reversed 
by his successors. But with Mr. Goschen’s departure and 
the resignation of that other great exponent of mid-Victorian 
financial principles, Mr. Gladstone, the old régime ended, and 
Sir William Harcourt, with his famous 1894 Budget, opened 
the new path which—although we had to wait fifteen years 
before the next great step along it was taken—no succeeding 
Chancellor has ventured to abandon. Mr. Goschen found the 
proportion of direct taxation to total taxation revenue at 45°3 
per cent., he left it at 44-1 per cent.; it has since risen steadily ; 
when Mr. Lloyd George came on the scene it was 52 per 
cent., it is now approximately 60 per cent. The financial 
history of the twenty-five years is summed up in those figures. 

The remainder of Mr. Mallet’s book is taken up with tabular 
statements of the details of each Budget, showing all 
changes in taxation ; a series of notes dealing with the 
distribution of wealth and the incidence of taxation; and 
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finally, a large number of extremely valuable tables showing 
separately the changes that have taken place during the 
period under review in all the more important items of 
national revenue and expenditure. These tables alone 
make the book indispensable to everyone who desires to 
understand those questions of national finance which are 
to-day so large a part of politics. 

Mr. Mallet’s appreciation of the vital changes of outlook 
in regard to public finance during the last twenty-five years is, 
on the whole, so just and accurate that we almost hesitate to 
refer to a passage in his preface which seems to show that 
even he has not yet grasped the fundamental principles 
of the problem of ability to pay. Referring to the won- 
derful ease with which the recent great growth of public 
expenditure has been met in this country, he suggests that 
nevertheless democratic government “cannot afford to 
become increasingly dependent for its support on the 
income and property of a small minority of citizens.”” We 
can only ask, Why not? The security of the foundations 
of national revenue depends, surely, not on the number of 
the taxpayers, but on the amount of the income-producing 
property that is taxed. Is a railway owned by one individual 
any less safe or sound as a source of public revenue than a 
railway owned by a thousand shareholders ? Mr. Goschen 
might well have made such a suggestion, but Mr. Mallet 
surely knows better. 

Mr. Henry Higgs’s volume is perhaps less ambitious than 
Mr. Mallet’s, but it is quite as useful. Its aim is to describe 
and explain the forms in which the Parliamentary control 
of national finance is embodied—some might say concealed. 
In the brief space of 100 pages the author describes how 
the Estimates are prepared and arranged and why, and 
how they are dealt with by Parliament; what the Con- 
solidated Fund precisely is and how it is controlled; the 
scope of the Finance Bill and the meaning of the Finance 
Accounts ; the duties of the Audit Office and the Treasury ; 
how the National Debt, funded and unfunded, is managed ; 
and the whole process of Consolidated Fund Bills and 
Appropriation Bills by which Parliament actually sanctions 
expenditure. The second half of the book contains 
specimen Estimates and Bills illustrating the text, together 
with various Acts and Standing Orders regulating the 
procedure of the House of Commons and of the Departments 
in money matters. Mr. Higgs offers no comment on any 
part of the subject ; he merely states the facts as they are 
to-day. Indeed, he seems to us rather to have erred on 
the side of baldness ; the description is not always quite full 
enough to enable the uninitiated reader to grasp the system. 
The Revenue Bill, for example, is referred to, but its precise 
function and its relation to the Finance Bill are never defined. 
But on the whole the volume is an extremely lucid and con- 
venient handbook, which many a student of public affairs 
will be grateful for, and will be glad to keep on his shelves. 
Provided political issues are avoided, it is an excellent plan 
for highly placed Civil Servants to write books explanatory 
of the work of their departments, and we hope that Mr. 
Higgs’s example will be widely followed. 


RECENT VERSE 

Rhyming Thirds: Stories in Verse and Prose. By the 
Boys of IIIa and IIIs. Edited by W. L. Pare. 
Bell. 1s. net. 

Des Imagistes. An Anthology. Poetry Bookshop. 2s. 6d. net. 

An Epilogue and other Poems. By Seumas O’SuLLIVAN. 
Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net. 

Lyrical Poems. By Tuomas MacDonacu. 
Review. 6s. net. 


The Irish 


The interesting books of verse by boys of the Perse 
School which have been issued during the last two or three 


years must have caused many people to revise their ideas 
of education. Here is a literary occupation to which the 
average human being who has not reached the age at 
which the neglected imagination usually gets covered with 
a hard shell seems to take with eagerness and an absence 
of self-consciousness. Some of the Perse work has been 
surprisingly good verse by boys who might never have 
discovered the faculty without this early stimulus from 
without ; and even if it be contended that born genius 
needs no such stimulus, it must at least be admitted that 
these boys, if they do not when grown up produce great 
literature, will have learnt by practice the way in which 
the poetical mind and pen work, and will thus have been 
trained to read things they might otherwise have assumed 
to be beyond their reach. Presumably Mr. Paine, who does 
not give the name of his school, has been inspired by the 
Persean example. His boys are almost all between 11 
and 15 years of age. He first made it a practice to set 
them subjects, some of them of a general character and 
admitting varicty of theme; but later, on a demand for 
freedom on the part of the boys themselves, he made the 
subjects more or less optional. The better half of the 
examples here printed have not been touched since they were 
first “shown up,” and the others have been “ corrected 
by their authors according to the verdict and sentence 
of the court of criticism ”—.e., the class. 

The poems were well worth printing as an incitement to 
other schoolmasters and as a proof of the ordinary boy’s 
capacity for literature, given a favourable environment. 
Naturally some of these small rhymers produce imitative 
verses, and some of them are audacious plagiarists; the 
surprising thing is that so many of them can write poems 
which for soundness of rhythm, for clearness of visual- 
isation, for quality of thought, can easily hold their own 
against the work of the average adult minor poet. Here, 
for instance, is a passage from a poem by “ L. G. S. H.” 
(aged 12 years) on Myths: 

Thus spake our fathers long ago, 

When thought was dark and speech was slow, 
Over the fire in cave or camp ; 

They lit and trimmed a glowing lamp 

To light the world in our own day 

When mythic gods have passed away. 

The same child writes a poem on Robin Hood, certainly 
as good as much of the verse contained in the collections 
usually given to the young for their edification. » And the 
same thing, we think, may be said of his verses on}Jason 
beginning : 

In Grecian days the world was young, 
And young was Jason, Grecian boy 

Adventure like a cloak was flung 
About his life, with many a joy 


Of places seen, of dangers fought ; 
The roaring stream, the crafty King; . 


Signor Marinetti himself might commend the tendencies 
of “C. J. J.” (18 years, 4 months), whose poem In the 





Wireless Room of S.S. begins : 
Tue APPARATUS: ...———.--- 
ist Ciass OpERaATOR (slowly): ‘“ S.0.S.” 


2np CLass OPERATOR (excitedly) : ‘“* What!” 
Ist C. O. (reading from apparatus) : 
“In mid-Atlantic— 
Lat. 40—Long. 42— 
Struck ice—water— ” 
2np C. O. (interrupting) : “* Who?” 
Ist C. O. (reading from apparatus) : 
** We're the Corantic.” 


The one suggestion we would make is that the list of 
poems read by the boys, excellent though it appears to be, 
should be as variegated as possible, and should contain 
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some quite modern verse. Unless the subtlety and variety 
of measure of which our language is capable is early im- 
pressed upon it, the average ear tends to demand the 
metronomic. 

Allowing for the difference in age, Mr. Paine’s pupils 
are at least as competent in workmanship and as original 
in vision as the contributors to the anthology of the 
Imagistes. These revolutionaries mostly employ vers 
ires libre, but their irregularities are usually quite inorganic 
and arbitrary ; and they write of poppies, roses, Phoibos, 
Proserpina, Hermes, pomegranates, and Poseidon much 
as the good old reactionaries do. Mr. Pound’s The Return 
is a rather strange and moving poem, and Mr. Flint’s The 
Swan— 

Over the green cold leaves 
and the rippled silver 

and the tarnished copper 

of its neck and beak, 

toward the deep black water 
beneath the arches, 

the swan floats slowly. .. . 


—has passages we have liked ever since we first saw them. 
Mr. James Joyce’s I Hear an Army has the strength 
that is found in all that curious writer’s work. But as for 
the rest, it is a case of words et preterea nihil. 

One or two of Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan’s earlier lyrics, 
though not masterpieces, are good enough in their twilit 
way for any Irish anthology; but, judging from his latest 
volume, we should not say that he is marching from strength 
to strength. He still has something to say, but nothing 
he has not said before, about “gray places”; and the 
stilted and unconvincing character of most of his new verse 
ean be indicated, perhaps, if we say that he is one of those 
poets who make us wish that the words “ Yea!” and 
“ guerdon ” had never been invented. 

Mr. Thomas MacDonagh—whose book is so sumptuously 
produced that one might almost speak of it as upholstered— 
is another Irishman with some reputation. Save for a very 
oceasional local allusion, his verse has no specifically Irish 
tinge. Any English versifier with an earnest mind and a 
gift for banal expression might exclaim : 


O Beauty, perfect child of Light, 
Sempiternal spirit of delight, 


and Mr. MacDonagh’s poems are all much like that—quite 
well meant, free from glaring errors, and unqualifiedly 
dull. In his preface{Mr. MacDonagh says that his mystical 
poems “owe nothing to any other inspiration than the 
experiences they record.” If this be meant to apply to 
language as well as to thought, his daimon has a remarkable 
faculty for suggesting to him images that thousands of 
poets have used and abused before him. 


THE RUSSIANS 
The Mainsprings of Russia. By Maurice Bartnc. Nelson. 
2s. net. 
Russia, the Country of Extremes. By Mapame Janrint- 
zoFF. Sidgwick & Jackson. 16s. net. 


Contemporary Russian Novelists. By Srerce Persky. 
Palmer. 3s. 6d. net. 


Since Mr. Maurice Baring began to write his very excellent 
series of books about Russia he has had to hear English com- 
ments on them and on Russia generally, and the result has 
been a clarified conception of our attitude, and a new, school- 
masterly tone towards his readers. The Mainsprings of 
Russia is frankly intended for the Englishman who has gone 
wrong in his ideas ; it is not a complete survey, but merely a 
brief summary of a number of important and insufficiently 


understood points concerning the nobility, the land, the 
government, and the Church. Most of the facts have already 
been stated, and at greater length, in Mr. Baring’s The 
Russian People, but the new book is more up-to-date. We 
notice that the author is about to “drop the subject for 
ever,” but he will certainly remain the standard authority on 
the 1905-1910 period. 

Meanwhile there is room for more books about Russia. We 
have heard all about the Revolution from a hundred, at least, 
of its surviving actors ; the country’s history has been explored 
thoroughly of late, especially by Profesor Mavor; and of 
Russian literature up to the death of Tolstoy no more remains 
to be said. Yet we have, after all, heard little about the 
Russians ; it would be indeed difficult to reconstruct, say, 
the life of a Russian village from the data supplied by the 
authors of such books as we have. Mr. Rothay Reynolds 
has come very near enabling us to do this, but Mme. Jarintzoff 
does not think that Mr. Maurice Baring or Mr. Stephen 
Graham has entirely grasped the Russian character, and, 
in order to illustrate the difference between the English 
and the Russian points of view, she discusses the two sets of 
ideas on marriage. She could have chosen no better instance. 

In Russia there are a good many couples who are said 
to be civilly wed; but as the only marriages legal in Russia 
are those which take place in church, these people are, from 
an English point of view, not married at all. Mme. Jarintzoff 
speaks of this arrangement as entirely acceptable in all 
except Court circles, because “ Love is divine, marriage is 
human.” Perhaps the contempt for any established insti- 
tution which is professed by members of the Jnielligenzia 
has more to do with these deliberately unconventional 
unions than Mme. Jarintzoff supposes. Besides, getting 
married in the orthodox way involves a great deal of organi- 
sation, which the average Russian loathes. 

An extremely interesting chapter deals with the past of the 
Cossacks. There is romance here. The word Kazak has had 
many etymologies suggested for it, but a word meaning 
bachelor is the most likely. These super-brigands were 
organised, and very well indeed; they made themselves 
obnoxious to Peter the Great, and Catherine II. continued 
the process of extermination. Their last great rising, under 
Pugachev, is not mentioned by the author; this is a pity, 
because, not only is the story of the manner in which Puga- 
chev held up the whole south-east of Russia, from Kazan to 
the Don and from Orenburg westwards, a very good story, 
but because also, as Professor Mavor has pointed out, 
Pugachev’s rising (1773-4) may be regarded as the first 
outbreak of the Revolution. 

Two chapters on religion in Russia follow. Here Mme. 
Jarintzoff points out that the Russians may be superstitious 
and so forth, but religious in any real sense they are not. 
Observances are everything; their essence is disregarded. 
The Greek Church is run as a branch of the civil service, 
with a layman at the head of it, and to a certain extent 
the Holy Synod supplements the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion, by supplying schools where the latter cannot, as in the 
thinly populated diocese of Astrakhan. Incidentally the 
Holy Synod supplements the prisons department of the 
Ministry of Justice through its own monastic prisons. 
Government offices, indeed, practise an interchangeability 
of functions to an extraordinary extent. Thus in 1899 all 
the men students of the universities suddenly found that 
they were liable to be forcibly enlisted. Last spring those at 
the Medical Academy in St. Petersburg were treated in 
the same way. State educational institutions consequently 
are not in a flourishing condition just now; students prefer 
the private schools! The value of this book, however, lies 
less in its information than in the insight it gives into the 
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PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, Articles for Sale or Wanted, one penny per word, 
minimum 30 words. If replies are to be sent to a box number, care of Tot New 
STATESMAN, sixpence extra must be enclosed for postage. 





TO BE LET OR SOLD. 
O LET FOR AUGUST AND PART SEPTEMBER.—Four- 


roomed furnished flat in Chelsea. Quiet, cool, airy ; attendance if required, 
plate and linen. 2 guineas a week.—Apply W. H. Fatrparrns, St. Ives, Waverley 


Road, Enfield. 





ORNWALL.—Furnished, summer months, artist's house, fine situation 
‘dining, drawing, 5 bed, bath (h. and c.), studio, garden.—Sxinner, Salubrious 


House, St. Ives. 





EXHILL.—free!:old Plot for sale. Cheap deal.—Apply M. F. 
**Somerton,"’ Sheen Lane, E. Sheen. 








O BE LET OR SOLD.—Weybridge, near station, church, post office 
and shops, a HOUSE containing 12 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bath 
rooms, exceptionally good offices and servants’ quarters. Stabling for 2 horses and 
pony. Garage or Coach-house with man's rooms. Garden and tennis lawn, 1? acres. 
Rent £140 per annum. Freehold, £2,800.—Apply Miss M. Hawes, Edradour, 
Walton-on-Thames. 





ARTICLES FOR SALE. 


] H.P. HUMBER CAR, 1908, but 1906 type engine, two seater, and 
covered Berlin Li i intereh ble bodies. Driven 20,000 miles. 
Cendition perfect. 100 guineas.—Dr. Dixon, Melton Mowbray. (136) 





DOUBLE BROUGHAM FOR SALE. Perfect condition.— 
Mrs. Bucxtery, Clopton Manor, Thrapston. 


OR SALE CHEAP. Stanley Steam Car: two seater, with dickey. Wind 
screen and speedometer fitted.—Enquiries and offers to CraGuitt & CARTER, 
Lrp., Canal Garage, Kendal. (137) 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


BARRISTER (young), with thorough business knowledge and 
experience, desires POSITION. Capable organiser. Box 256, New 
Statesman Office. 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 














UBLISHERS' REPRESENTATIVE, having one other commission, 

is open to Represent another House in London. Young, energetic, tactful, and 

possessing thorough knowledge of Trade.—Further details as to experience, &c., 

~ eee of guns to T. A. R., clo New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street. 
ondon, W.C, 





TYPE WRITING. 


ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE-WRITTEN with 
care and expedition. Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 words. Translations. 
ae. Fowcer Smirn, Cranford, Garden Village, Church End, 
inchley, N. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 


HOME FOR CHILDREN OF PARENTS LIVING ABROAD.— 

Lady, living in Bucks, 1 hour's journey from London, undertakes care of small 

children, of all ages. Four at present in her house, ages 6, 5,4 and 2. Vacancy for 

two, either boys or girls, in Sept. Healthy village, good house and large garden.— 

p= oo to Box 251, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
ondon, W.C. 
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Fabian Tract No. 160. 


A NATIONAL MEDICAL 
SERVICE. 


By F. LAWSON DODD. 














In this tract the writer sketches the various stages of organisation 
through which the Medical Profession has passed, up to the nineteenth 
century when, in 1858, the first serious State interference took place. 
This was followed by the State organisation of a national service for 
Public Health purposes ; this movement increased each year in the realm 
of preventative medicine, which itself became more clinical in its function. 
The National Insurance Act was the precursor of a wide application of 
State medical provision. A case is made out for a complete State 
service from the point of view of the public as well as the practitioners. 
The evils of competition in medical practice are shown to be detrimental 
to scientific medicine as well as to professional ethics. The remedies for 
medical inadequacy suggested by the profession itself consisted mainly in 
the cutting down of hospital treatment and the extension of an ineffectual 
trade unionism amongst competing doctors. The ineffectiveness of this is 
pointed out and the transition outlined through the strengthening of the 
present public services for Education, Public Health, Factories, Asylums, 
etc. to the complete national organisation of the profession on the lines of 
a salaried whole-time service available freely to all and equipped with 
the most effective apparatus and based ona Public Hospital Service. 





Price 2d. By Post 2$d. from 
The Fabian Society, 3 Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W.C, 
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Russian character, and for that reason it is heartily to be 
recommended. 

The Russian does not see life, as is commonly believed 
over here, as his present-day novelists make their characters 
see it. Otherwise the suicide rate would be such as to lead 
to the total extinction of the population within a decade. 
The novelists in question are not exactly a bright lot. Mr. 
Persky’s book, which contains a great many synopses, men- 
tions perhaps three novels which sound as if they were 
worth translating. A sense of humour is not asserted of a 
single author. Since 1905 the subjects selected for treatment 
have consistently grown nastier and more revolting. That 
Maxim Gorki and Andreyev should both have attempted 
suicide (“‘ without any appreciable effect,” as the latter said 
of his own case) is not to be wondcred at ; but the continued 
existence of their successors in pessimism is a tribute to the 
long-suffering nature of the Russian character. Russian 
literature has had a “ boom” in this country, due to the 
absence of foreign copyright and to the existence of three 
great authors whose works are now familiar to us. But Mr. 
Persky’s book, in spite of its undiscriminating enthusiasms 
(it describes Andreyev’s Anathema as “ very near to solving 
the question of the meaning of life, and its justification ” !), 
will undeceive those who cherish a sentimental regard for 
any novel provided only that it comes from Russia. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Selections from the Epigrams of M. Valerius Martialis. By W. J. 


CourtrHore. Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 

Lyrics of Gil Vicente. With the Portuguese text. By Ausrey F. G. 
Bett. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Ring of the Nibelung. By Ricnarp Wacner. Translated by 
RANDLE Fynes. Smith, Elder. 2s. 6d. net. 

Flowers from the Fatherland. By A. M. Everest. 
Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘The fiow of translations from foreign poets is abundant and uninter- 
mittent. If all the translators were so skilful as Mr. Courthope and so 
conscious of their own capacities and affinities, we should be spared 
much. Mr. Courthope’s tastes and outlook are those of the Age of 
Pope ; his theory favours regularity of form, restraint of emotion, grace 
and exactitude of language; and the thing for him to translate is 
obviously Latin—not the Latin of Catullus, but that of Horace, and still 
more that of Martial. This little volume of versions is so good that we 
demand more. A full Martial translation would be impossible. The 
Spaniard avowedly adhered to Catullus’ doctrine—how far, we wonder, 
did Catullus live up to the more difficult half of it ?— 


** Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est :”’ 


and the most brazen of modern writers might well shrink from repro- 
ducing some of his less chaste versicules. But Mr. Courthope’s success, 
both with the short compressed epigrams and the more discursive ones 
(especially that beautiful little epistle De hortis Julii), is so considerable 
that we hope he will go on. 

Mr. Bell’s and Mr. Fynes’ translations are on a lower, but still on a 
useful, plane. Their writing has no great poetical merit, but it is not 
feeble, and a reader unfamiliar with Portuguese or German would get 
from them a tolerable idea of what the originals are like. Mr. Bell 
prints his originals with his translations, and thus helps one to appre- 
ciate the music of the Portuguese which does not come out in the 
English. . But for Mr. Everest’s translations from German lyrists, 
mostly of the knight, harper and castle-by-the-sea school, we can produce 
no defence. They are mere banal jingles which, if widely read, might 
produce a general impression that the leading German poets are very 
likely the poets of our own country newspapers. 


Erskine 


Die Englische Arbeiterpartei. Von Geruart Gurrier. Gustav 
Fischer, Jena. 

It is almost impossible for us, who live with the Labour Party, and 
have seen it develop under our eyes, to form any properly measured 
and balanced opinion upon it. It is, indeed, extraordinarily difficult 
to be sure even of the bare facts of five or fifteen years ago. For this 
reason, if for no others, Dr. Giittler’s careful description of the history, 
constitution, policy, programmes, and personalities of the Labour 
Party is valuable to those who can read German. It ought to be 
in every serious library of politics or political science. In a truly 


national way the author devotes more than a score of pages to an 
analysis of the whole philosophical outlook of Mr. J. R. Macdonald, 
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M.P.; an analysis painstakingly made from every scrap of that 
gentleman’s writings, and one to which we do not think he would take 
any exception. Though regretting the lack of consistent philosophy 
in the British workman Dr. Giittler finds in the practical character 
of the specific proposals of the Labour Party its most hopeful 
feature ; it is, he says, the “* Revisionism ” of English Socialism. 

The Sport of Collecting. By Sim Martin Conway. Unwin. 5s. net. 

When Sir Martin Conway started collecting he had intelligence, 
taste, a certain amount of spare cash, and a field which had not yet 
been very fully worked. The result was that when, as a result of a 
bet with the greatest picture-restorer in Europe, he set out to unearth 
an undiscovered Foppa, he succeeded in his quest. Since that excellent 
beginning he has hunted all sorts of rarities in most quarters of the 
globe. He has a very bright style and an intense interest in art (the 
present writer gratefully acknowledges a debt incurred during a 
course of lectures on the Early Flemings, say ten years ago), and he 
makes one’s mouth water as he tells of “ find ” after “ find *—though 
the relish would be sweeter if he had not irritatingly omitted to mention 
the prices he paid for the treasures that he has rooted out of all sorts 
of holes and corners. Pictures, statues, glass, Greek, Roman, and 
Egyptian antiquities—he has had a turn at everything and always 
with success. His final triumph was the acquisition of a medixval 
castle in Kent, half buried and wholly neglected, which he turned into 
a beautiful home, and which we hope he will continue to inhabit for 
as many years as he can turn out books as entertaining as the present 
one. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. The Shaving of Shagpat. By GrorcEe 
MerepiTH. Constable. 6s. each. 

The constant new editions of Meredith indicate that as yet there has 
been no falling off in his popularity since his death. These two volumes 
are the first in a “Standard Edition.” The paper and print are 
excellent, the tops are gilt, and the stout binding has a slight and 
quite pleasant Victorian touch about it. 


Memories of John Westlake. Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 

The great international lawyer who died last year was a man of many 
sympathies, who looked upon his profession as a means of bringing 
about justice among the nations. The various papers contributed to 
this memorial volume illustrate the many-sidedness of the man. Liberal 
Unionist during his short parliamentary career, woman suffragist, 
teacher at the Working Men’s College, member of the Balkan Com- 
mittee, and friend of the small subject nation generally, Westlake 
throughout his long life was an admirable example of the public- 
spirited Englishman. This volume, we should add, deserves readers 
for its intrinsic interest no less than for its subject. 


THE CITY 
Ws political uncertainty both at home and 


abroad markets continue in hesitating mood, 

and in some divisions are slightly more depressed 
than of late. Not that there is much selling—markets have 
long since been oversold—but there is a natural indisposition 
to enter into fresh engagements while politics are so disturbed. 
It seems safe, however, to prophesy the turn ; unfortunately, 
it is not the custom in the Stock Exchange to ring a bell 
half-an-hour before markets rise, so that financial scribes 
cannot put dates to the fulfilment of their prophecies. 
Forecasts still abound as to the American Interstate Com- 
mission’s decision regarding rate increases, which is anxiously 
awaited. The exposure of one scandal after another by 
the Commission and the Federal authorities does not look 
as though the campaign of the railroads has been very 
successful. The last report on the New York, Newhaven 
and Hartford Railroad deals in such scathing terms with 
magnates whose names are—or were—household words 
throughout the world that most writers on this side think 
it preferable to defer their comments until the full text 
arrives. My advices from the United States are still most 
optimistic with regard to the crops. Cotton looks like yield- 
ing practically as much as last year, or about ten per cent. 
above the ten-year average; maize is estimated at nearly 
as good as last year’s excellent crop; and winter wheat, 
now being harvested, is estimated to equal 655 million 
bushels as against 524 million last year, which was a record. 
This cannot fail to produce a good effect upon security 
Prices. 
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ESSAYS BY HUBERT BLAND 


(‘‘HuBert"’ of the Sunday Chronicle.) 
Edited by his Wife, E. NESBIT BLAND. 


With an Introduction by CECIL CHESTERTON, and 
a Photogravure Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





“These Essays are not a collection of articles, but that rare thing, a 
book "'—New STaTresman. 


* The freshness and vigour of these Essays astonish me. .. . I think 
the explanation of ‘Hubert's' vitality is twofold. He was, in the frst 
place, sincere; and, in the second place, he was a master of clear, clean 
English. His style was as good as Hazlitt's.''—James Douglas in Tue Star. 





MAX GOSCHEN, Ltd., 20 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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THE NATIONAL HOME READING UNION. 
12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
President: H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 


Chairman of Council: 
RIGHT REV. THE LORD BIsHOP OF HEREFORD. 
Vice-Chairman of Council: R. A. YERBURGH, M.P. 
Hon. Treasurer; C. L. KINGSFORD,|M.A., F.S.A. 
Chairman of Executive Committee: J]. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. 


The National Home Reading Union exists te direct readers of 
all ages and classes in the wise choice and use of books, The 
Union draws up every year Courses of reading upon a great variety 
of subjects, indicating the best and cheapest books in each case ; 
and monthly it issues a magazine containing articles by those who 
have special knowledge of the subjects. Reading Circles (for Adults 
and for Young People) are a feature of the Union's work. For full 
particulars, apply to the Secretary. 
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COURSE OF J.ECTURES 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


+> 


Under the auspices of the Fabian Society a course of six 
lectures on various aspects of Socialism will be given by 
Bernard Shaw at Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C., on Wednes- 
days at 8.30 p.m. beginning on October 28th next. A full 
syllabus of the lectures will be issued. Prices of tickets will 
be as follows : numbered and reserved stalls and balcony stalls, 
one guinea for the course, or five shillings for a single lecture ; 
numbered area seats and balcony seats, half a guinea for the 
course, or two shillings and sixpence for a single lecture. 
There will be a few unnumbered seats, price five shillings 
for the course, or one shilling for any one lecture. Seats 
may be booked at once on application to W. Stephen Sanders, 
Fabian Office, 3 Clement's Inn, W.C. 
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Fabian Tract No. 169. 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 
IN GERMANY. 


By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 
(With Portrait of Avcusr Beset.) 

The Social Democratic Movement in Germany has created the best organ- 
ised political party in the world. The history of the foundation and 
growth of this party ; its multifarious activities through which it draws 
to itself millions of the industrial workers of the German Empire; the 
part it has played in building up the powerful trade unions of the 
country ; its educational machinery and its wonderful Press; its effect 
upon the Government, its influence in legislation, and the new developments 
within its ranks are all clearly set forth in this tract, 

It provides a useful introduction to the study of an increasingly important 
and interesting subject. 


Price (with portrait cover), 2d. By post, 24d. 
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A Special Supplement on 


The Modern Theatre 


published with the issue of June 27th 
included contributions by G. Bernard 
Shaw, William Archer, Desmond 
MacCarthy, Roger Fry, Ashley Dukes, 


and others. 


ARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE FOR THE EARLY 
PUBLICATION WITH “THE NEW STATESMAN” OF 
THE FOLLOWING SUPPLEMENTS : 


The Problem of the Unemployed 
And how far it is met by the Govern- 
ment scheme of Insurance. 


Marriage and Divorce 
The laws relating to Marriage and 
Divorce in the different countries of the 
world, with particulars as to how they 
are actually worked. 


Specta, SuppLements already published include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION, 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 





Blue Book Supplements 


The purpose of these supplements, which are 
issued monthly with THE NEW STATESMAN, 
is to rescue from undeserved obscurity the mass of 
interesting and enormously valuable information 
which is regularly being published at the public 
expense, and almost as regularly overlooked ; and 
at the same time to provide Members of Parliament, 
local administrators, officials, political and social 
workers, and all others interested in public affairs, 
with a convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications. 





COPIES MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE PUBLISHER 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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(/ BOOKS. JULY SALE LIST NOW meapy. 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS in Publishers’ Remainders, all New Copies, offered at 
Discounts of from 60 per cent. to 85 per cent. off published prices. 




















\ WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, London, w.c. 











UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment House 

Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

124 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take {1 shares. Five per cent. 

paid regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, West- 
minster. 





The S. Smith & Sons (Motor Accessories), Ltd., one pound 
shares offered during the week at par was a good straight- 
forward issue, and if they are purchasable at par can be 
recommended as a semi-speculative holding to return ten 
per cent. and possibly more. Another good and interesting 
issue to be offered in a day or two is that of £500,000 
of 5 per cent. ten-year debentures by the newly-formed 
Furness-Houlder (Argentine Lines), Limited. The formation 
of this concern is another example of the manner in which 
the great undertakings of the world are combining. The 
Furness and Houlder interests are forming various sub- 
sidiaries in combination, and this one has a valuable con- 
tract for the huge Argentine meat traffic with the Swift 
Beef Co. and Armour & Co., the two largest meat companies 
in the world. As an investment these debentures would be 
hard to beat. The founders of the company put up £400,000 
in cash behind the debentures, which are to be repaid at 
101 in ten equal instalments commencing 1917. As the issue 
price is 95, every holder of a £100 debenture, besides receiving 
interest at the rate of well over 5 per cent. is, as it were, 
in possession of a lottery ticket whereby he may earn a 
£6 prize three years hence ; in fact, it is a lottery without any 
blanks, for the most unlucky holders—#.e., the final tenth— 
must receive such a prize in the final repayment at 101 in 
1927. And yet lotteries are illegal in this country ! 

* * * 

The news that the London Underground Electric Railway 
group are forming a company to be known as the Union 
Surplus Lands Company, to take over and deal with station 
sites above their ticket offices, is interesting. There is in 
existence a stock known as Metropolitan Surplus Lands 
Stock, which is represented by assets of a somewhat similar 
nature. This stock, the amount of which is slightly over 
two-and-a-half millions, was created under an arrangement 
which came into force in 1887 under a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, by which the landed properties of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company were separated from the railway under- 
taking and were placed under the care of a Surplus Lands 
Committee. The Company had large plots of lands which 
were not required for the purpose of the line and the con- 
struction of the latter naturally added to their value. The 
revenues derived from these lands are very steady, but are 
likely gradually to increase as leases fall in ; the Committee 
also has a considerable amount of land in the northern 
suburbs which are rapidly developing. At the present time 
2? per cent. is being paid on this stock which on its price 
of 63 yields £4 8s. 6d. per cent.; but as gradually the rate 
of dividend should be increased it is not a bad lock-up 
purchase. With the much more vigorous management 
of the Underground Electric Railways group there is little 
doubt that the new company will make the most of its 
properties and so long as it is not over-capitalised at the 
start good dividends should be earned on its shares; but 
perhaps the shares will not be offered to the public, as it 
seems to be the policy of this group to keep Ordinary Stocks 
in its own hands. 

* * * 

When anything unfavourable happens to a company its 
securities naturally enough fall in price, but as the public 
does not discriminate, the quotations of all its securities 
usually fall correspondingly, even though some of them may 
not be in any way affected. A case of this kind has recently 
occurred in connection with an American railroad—the 
Cincinnatti, Hamilton and Dayton Railway Company. 
This company was incorporated in 1895; in 1905 it went 
into the Receiver’s hands, but the finances of the company 
were adjusted without foreclosure, and in 1909 an agree- 
ment was made with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company under which that company will in 1916 acquire 
the whole system at a price then to be agreed upon or deter- 
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mined by arbitration. The Cincinnatti, Hamilton & Dayton 
Company has not been doing very well, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio has been advancing it the necessary amount to pay 
interest on its bonds. A week or two ago, however, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Company announced that, in view of 
present conditions, it did not see its way to continue these 
advances. Naturally enough, all the Cincinnatti, Hamilton 
& Dayton stocks and bonds fell sharply. Among these 
bonds, however, is one which is known as the First and 
Refunding Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold Bonds, the interest 
and principal of which are absolutely guaranteed by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. These are quoted 
in London at the wide price of 70-75, and might possibly 
be purchased at 73; as this quotation represents pounds 
sterling per $500, it is equal to about 70} per cent., at which 
price these Bonds yield £5 13s. 6d. per cent. without counting 
the ultimate profit when they are paid off at par some 45 
years hence. As the guarantee of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad makes them a first-class security, the price should 
be more in the neighbourhood of that company’s 50-year 
4 per cent. Gold Bonds, which are quoted at 97. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Furness, Withy & Co.—The restless energy of the late Lord Furness 
completely changed the scope of this company’s operations. It began 
in 1891 as a shipbuilding business, and paid some handsome dividends. 
Its worst period was from 1907-9, with dividends of 5 per cent. Thena 
far-reaching organising was started, and the management absorbed 
business after business. It now controls docks, warehouses, wharves, 
lake steamship lines in Canada, the principal Argentine meat-carrying 
vessels, mail steamers to Nova Scotia, and big interests in Welsh 
collieries, producing millions of tons annually. Despite transport strikes 
and coal trade difficulties, profits rose from £279,000 to £765,000 in four 
years, and its reserves have reached £1,000,000. During 1913 shipping 
freights fell considerably, and the company’s profits declined to £620,000, 
but it again places £350,000 to depreciation account, pays 10 per cent. 
dividend (free of tax), and carries forward £131,000. Of the Reserves 
£500,000 is held in cash and realisable securities. Altogether a reput- 
able undertaking, quite free of debenture debt. 


Apollinaris & Johannis.—-The 7} per cent. dividend which this 
company has just paid is the largest of its career. It started with an 
admirable asset and an unwieldy capital account. Consequently, after 
17 years’ existence it can show a reserve account of £210,000, as against 
a capital item of £3,244,000, and even that small safeguard has no 
independent existence. Of course, “‘ Polly ” is a favourite, the public 
drinks more of it than ever—(38,460,000 bottles in one year of one 
water is an astounding figure)—but who can foretell the public taste of 
the next decade ? Since the company solved the bottles difficulty by 
manufacturing them itself, it has made more headway on its distributing 
side, but bigger working expenses appear to be eating up the additional 
profits, which have shown a declining tendency for several years. The 
ordinary shares should not be held by those whose aim is safety of 
capital and income. MTs 
P¥Raphael Tuck.—This company has been steadily successful for so 
many years that its setback for 1913-14 comes as a surprise. Profits 
have fallen nearly £9,000 to £83,000. The directors, however, make no 
comment upon this fact, and there is nothing in the accounts to afford 
aclue. The cash position is admirable: At bank, £40,600 ; invest- 
ments, £88,000; stocks, £53,000; debtors, £93,000, whilst the total 
liabilities to outside creditors are merely £19,000. “ The departments of 
the company are in a sound, healthy condition,’”’—that is welcome news 
for shareholders, 


8. Hoffnung & Co. (Australian merchants).—Nearly all the Australian 
companies known on this side have had a remarkable spell of success. 
Hoffnung’s profits for the last trading period were £87,000, and it had a 
clean £68,000 for disposal. Of this, £10,000 went to Reserve, making it 
£86,000, the 5} per cent. Preference shares got an extra 2 per cent., and 
15 per cent. was paid on the Ordinary for the fifth year in succession. 
The outlook for Antipodean trade is still good, and there is no reason 


why similar dividends should not be distributed in respect of the 
current year. 


_ Manila Electric Railroad & Lighting Co.—Since the U.S.A. stepped 
- the Philippines certainly appear to have made progress. Since 
bey this company’s dividends have steadily increased from 3 per cent. 
. per cent. Its gross earnings were $1,698,000, which exceeds 
— of 1910 by nearly $400,000. Its ratio of operating expenditure 
hs oa is only 46-55 per cent., and a decidedly satisfactory feature 
‘at the fixed charges have remained practically stationary during 
past four years. Hence net earnings have almost doubled in that 
period. The interest on the 5 per cent. Gold Bonds is covered by last 


— earnings nearly four times, and they are a satisfactory invest- 
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Ready shortly. 
THE 


SECOND CHAMBER 
PROBLEM 


What the experience of other countries 
has to teach us. 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION, 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND ITS FUTURE. By 
Professor J. H. Morgan. 

AUSTRALIAN SECOND CHAMBERS. By Professor 
W. Harrison Moore. 

THE FRENCH SENATE. By Robert Dell. 

THE LABOUR PARTY AND A_ SECOND 
CHAMBER. By Philip Snowden, M.P. 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF NEW ZEA- 
LAND. By the Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 

SECOND CHAMBERS IN CANADA. By Professor 
George M. Wrong. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHECKS AND BALANCES. 
By Lord Esher. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE. By Sydney 
Brooks. 

SECOND CHAMBERS IN GERMANY. By Dudley 
Ward. 


SECOND CHAMBERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
UPPER CHAMBERS IN OTHER EUROPEAN 
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The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
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The Secret Commissions €% 


Bribery Prevention League 


(Incorporated ) 


Founded October, 1906 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD FRY, G.C.B. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, G.C.V.O. 
The Right Hon. Earl Fortescue, K.C.B. 
The Right Hon. Lord Alverstone, G.C.M.G. 


The Right Hon. Lord Rotherham. 
The Right Hon. Sir Albert Spicer, Bart., M.P. 
The Right H on. Sir William Mather. 


Mr. David Howard. 


HE OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE are to create and maintain a public 

opinion adverse to corrupt trading in any form; to enforce the provisions of 

the Prevention of Corruption Act, and of the Public Bodies Corrupt Practices 
Act ; to inquire into cases of giving or accepting of secret commissions, or of blackmail 
and bribery, and if thought fit, to institute prosecutions. 


The League has now 420 individual members, and 
the following organisations, with many thousands of 
members, are affiliated to or associated with it :— 


The Advertisers’ Protection Society, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association, Ltd., Automobile Association 
and Motor Union, Barrow-in-Furness Chamber of Com- 
merce, Birmingham Chamber of Commerce (Incor- 
porated), Brewers’ Society, British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association, Federation of Grocers’ 
Association of the United Kingdom, Horticultural Trades’ 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, Incorporated 
National Association of British and Irish Millers, Incor- 
porated Society of London Meat Trades, Institute of 
British Carriage Manufacturers, Johannesburg Chamber 
of Commerce, Incorporated Laundry Tr+des’ Protection 
Association, Leeds Chamber of Commerce, Leicester 
Chamber of Commerce, Lincoln Chamber of Commerce, 
London Chamber of Commerce, Manchester Stock 
Exchange, Manufacturing Confectioners’ Alliance, Ltd., 
Publishers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Roller Leather Trades’ Association, S ciety of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, Ltd. 


Advice has been given to hundreds of persons, 
members of the League or not, and a vast quantity 
of printed matter has been circulated ; and a number 
of public meetings have been organized by the 
League. Its activities have only been limited by the 
means at its disposal. A large measure of whatever 
success may have been attained by the Prevention 
of Corruption Act is due to the efforts of the League, 


[The German association against bribery, founded in 
1911, on the lines of the English League, has already 
1,500 members and an income of £1,650 a year.] 


Sir Edward Fry has said “To cleanse the Augean 
stable required the strength of a Hercules; to 
cleanse our commercial and professional life of the 
foulness of bribery and corruption will require 
patience on the part of the League and the co- 
operation of all men who love pure and clean hands.” 
None the less, the national work which the League is 
carrying on has not yet received natienal support. 


The Times, in a leading article, described the 
League as “an important and influential bedy. .. . 
It represents, and will increasingly represent, the 
moral sense of the commercial community and the 
attitude of all that is best in the business world 
towards a canker that has eaten deeply into the 
commercial integrity of which this country is justly 
proud. Much of its work, like much of all work that 
is really sound and good, does not catch the public 
eye. It is spade work, performed silently and un- 
obtrusively. ... The mere spread of knowledge 
that an organization of this kind is at work and is 
administering an Act already proved wide enough to 
cover all forms of corrupt giving and taking must 
exercise a powerfully deterrent effect... . Much 
valuable work has has been accomplished in a quiet, 
unobtrusive way.” 


The League was instrumental in bringing about the 
recent Canteen prosecutions, and the attention of 
commanding officers was invited to the League by the 
Command Orders issued at Aldershot in 1910, and 
the War Office approved the fees of membership of 
Presidents of Institutes and of Sergeants’ Messes 
being charged against Institute funds. 


Full particulars of the League, with copies of its publications, and conditions of 
membership, will be sent on application to the Secretary of the League, 9 Queen 
Street Place, London, E.C. Bankers: Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
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